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Make the simplest home meal a tradi- 
tional rite . . . expressive of settled lives 
walled around with peace and security! 
A meal of beauty, harbored in a sea of 
candlelight! 


That’s the kind of home atmosphere 
in which a taste for the simpler, eweeter 
pleasures of life is most likely to develop! 
Home to which the young people turn 
naturally for sociability and entertain- 
ment... for their Coke parties, fun fests 
and snacks after the dance or game! 


Taperlites* help to weave a spell of warmth, 
color and friendliness . . . help to lift everyday 
surroundings to the emotional level of story- 
book charm, underscoring the rich satisfac- 
tions of artistic home living where order and 
dignity rule in all social relationships. 
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CANDLE CO., INC. 


CANDLE CRAFTSMEN FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 


SYRACUSE BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
MONTREAL LOS ANGELES 


Buy TAPERLITES in a range of popular colors 
and 4 graceful sizes at your nearest store. Recog- 
nize them by the handy Two-Pack container and 
4 the exclusive FIRM-FIT end that is easier to 

~ place and holds the TAPERLITE proudly erect. 
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Chiang “re-leashed” 

Despite Chiang Kai-shek’s belligerent address in 
Taipeh on Oct. 10 celebrating the 43rd anniversary of 
the founding of the Chinese Republic, the United 
States has reportedly advised against his carrying a 
military offensive to the Chinese mainland. The re- 
ports have had no explicit verification in Washington 
but they have been given enough press coverage (even 
on Formosa) to demand credence. Out of the evasions 
which inquiry has met, one can gather a reasonably 
accurate picture of our intentions toward Chiang Kai- 
shek. We do not propose freeing the Generalissimo to 
the extent that he is likely to set off a major war in the 
Pacific. We intend that Formosa and probably the Pes- 
cadores be kept in his hands even if their protection 
means U. S. intervention. We will approve operations 
against the mainland only as defensive strokes aimed 
at keeping the Communists off balance. Thus we ap- 
parently approved Nationalist retaliation at the height 
of the bombardment of Quemoy last month. Those re- 
taliatory air raids have increased to such an extent 
that they could force the Reds to attempt the invasion 
of Quemoy, an island we would like Chiang Kai-shek 
to keep but to whose defenses we are unwilling to 
commit ourselves. Hence we have reportedly warned 
Formosa not to get too playful, advice which amounts 
to command since no one knows better than Chiang 
Kai-shek himself how dependent Nationalist China is 
on American aid. The more we face up to the dangerous 
potentialities of unlimited Nationalist strikes at the 
mainland, the less enamored we become of the Presi- 
dent’s Feb. 2, 1953 “State of the Union” pronounce- 
ment taking the wraps off Chiang Kai-shek. 


Nightfall over Hanoi 

With the arrival of a Vietminh vanguard of troops 
at midnight Oct. 10, Hanoi prepared to become the 
chief city of another Asian “Democratic Republic.” 
Hanoi, however, will be more than the capital of 
North Vietnam. For 75 years the apple of the eye of 
French colonialism, the city will remain the symbol 
of the failure of that colonialism and bear a hard 
lesson for those interested in keeping the rest of non- 
Communist Asia really free. A people whose aspira- 
tions for political independence are consistently re- 
buffed cannot be saved even from themselves . 
The welcome Hanoi accorded the advance units of Ho 
Chi Minh’s troops admits of several explanations. The 
fear of reprisal, so common under cold-blooded, cal- 
culating Communist rule, may have been the motive 
for the unfurling of many of the yellow-starred red 
flags along the Vietminh’s line of march. Yet there is 
little doubt that much of the enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion was genuinely spontaneous. As Rev. Patrick 
O'Connor, NC News correspondent, radioed from 
Hanoi the evening before the Communist takeover, 
these city-dwellers have not lived near or under Com- 
munist rule. They still cling to their hopes and illu- 
sions. To them the Vietminh entry means the victory 
of native sons over a harsh colonial power. At the 
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moment they are not conditioned to look deeper and 
see it also as the victory of a new imperialism over 
themselves. That has been the story of French fu- 
tility in Indo-China during the eight years of the anti- 
Communist war. We have no doubt that the Viet- 
namese will soon realize their mistake. But it is already 
too late for Hanoi. 


German unions against rearmament 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer was not the only one 
who was shocked by the West German Union Federa- 
tion’s change of heart on German rearmament. When 
the news reached here that DGB had ended its annual 
convention at Bonn on Oct. 8 on a sour note by oppos- 
ing the London accord, our own AFL leaders must also 
have been shocked. Only last year,when DGB was un- 
der fire from Christian Democratic elements for violat- 
ing its pledge of political neutrality, the AFL rushed 
to its support. It did this, of course, for the best of rea- 
sons, hoping to prevent a split in West German labor 
along ideological or religious lines. It must now be 
apparent to the AFL leaders that their intervention 
had some unforeseen consequences. One of these was 
to strengthen the Socialist domination of DGB. An- 
other, a logical consequence of the first, was to weaken 
Dr. Adenauer. Since the West German leader is a 
staunch advocate of the very anti-Communist policies 
which the AFL favors for Europe, it certainly never 
wished anything like this to happen. Nor can the AFL 
high command derive any comfort from the manner in 
which DGB expressed its opposition to West German 
rearmament. The German labor leaders flatly refused 
to consider rearmament until “all possibilities for ne- 
gotiations [with the Soviet Union] on the reunification 
of Germany have been exhausted.” To the AFL, this 
confidence in the ability of the West to negotiate a fair 
settlement of the German problem with the Kremlin 
must smack of Bevanism pure and simple. And the low 
opinion which the AFL leaders have of Aneurin Bevan 
is well-known. Is something seriously wrong with the 
AFL’s briefing on the West German Socialists? 


Meany attacks British Laborites 

It was a remarkable coincidence that the same day 
West German labor reversed its stand on rearmament, 
in New York the president of the AFL was verbally 
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lashing the British Labor party for “softness” toward 
the Soviet Union. Those who attended the 30th anni- 
versary dinner of the New Leader at Manhattan’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria were treated to an extraordinary spectacle 
when George Meany, in the presence of Herbert Mor- 
rison, Foreign Secretary in the last British Labor Cabi- 
net, openly accused Clement Attlee and his colleagues 
of appeasing Moscow. Referring to the recent Labor 
party excursions to Russia and China, he said bluntly 
that, regardless of the good intentions of the mission- 
aries, such missions “spell, in the last resort, submission 
to Moscow.” And he emphasized the word “submis- 
sion.” Mr. Meany denounced what he called the in- 
consistency of those British Socialists who are “at- 
tracted to totalitarian Russia and Communist China 
because these regimes call themselves Socialist.” With 
an obvious allusion to one of the excuses offered in 
justification of the Attlee mission, the AFL leader said: 
When Hitler was carrying out his dirty work in 
Germany, no union or labor people felt the need 
to visit his country to see if it was really as bad as 
everyone said it was. 
Our European readers should know that the predomi- 
nantly labor-liberal audience which attended the New 
Leader dinner enthusiastically applauded Mr. Meany’s 
address, but heard Mr. Morrison’s reply in what at best 
can be called a respectful silence. 


Test for AFL-CIO no-raiding pact 

The course of the AFL-CIO unity negotiations, 
which were resumed on Oct. 15, may largely hinge 
on the outcome of a jurisdictional conflict in Moultrie, 
Ga., involving the AFL’s Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen and the CIO’s United Packing- 
house Workers. Last July, 400 employes of the Swift 
plant at Moultrie bolted the Packinghouse Workers 
and sought affiliation with the Butcher Workmen. The 
AFL union was receptive. To formalize their action, 
the bolters asked the National Labor Relations Board 
to conduct an election. That was the signal for the 
national officials of the Packinghouse Workers to in- 
voke for the first time the no-raiding pact which 99 
AFL and CIO affiliates signed last June in Washing- 
ton. They asked David L. Cole, impartial umpire 
under the pact, to order the Butcher Workmen to 
withdraw from the election at Moultrie and renounce 
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their claim to the Swift employes. This Mr. Cole did 
on Oct. 7. Meanwhile, however, NLRB had acted on 
the petition of the CIO secessionists and had sched- 
uled an election for Oct. 8, with the AFL union on 
the ballot. Despite Mr. Cole’s decision, NLRB decided 
to proceed with the election but to impound the bal- 
lots for ten days. If the Butcher Workmen have with- 
drawn from the election by Oct. 20, the ballots will 
not be counted. Otherwise the law will take its course 
and the raid will be formalized. Should that happen, 
the AFL-CIO unity talks would probably survive the 
shock but their course would be much rougher and 
longer than even the skeptics predicted. 


Highway program takes shape 

When the new Congress assembles next January, a 
prominent item on its agenda is sure to be an unprece- 
dented 10-year, $50-billion highway program. All the 
misunderstandings which arose when President Eisen- 
hower, through the good offices of Vice President 
Nixon, first broached the project at the annual Con- 
ference of Governors last July appear to have been 
resolved. The only obstacle still to be surmounted is 
the method of financing the job, and the Administra- 
tion hopes to be safely over this hurdle before the 84th 
Congress meets. What President Eisenhower has been 
searching for is some scheme that will enable the Fed- 
eral Government to bank-roll the project without com- 
plicating his sworn task of balancing the budget. At 
the present time, the answer which seems to have the 
inside track calls for the creation of a Federal high- 
way corporation empowered to sell bonds to the public. 
The cost of this borrowing would be met from the pro- 
ceeds of the two-cent-a-gallon Federal tax on gasoline. 
With the funds thus raised the Federal Government 
would assume the full cost of maintaining and expand- 
ing the 40,000-mile interstate road system. It would 
also continue to match State expenditures on other 
highways, except perhaps on toll roads. As the out- 
lines of this program grow clearer, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that an expanded highway program is 
a large part of the Eisenhower Administration’s an- 
swer to the challenge of an expanding economy. Po- 
litically speaking, this means that the old argument 
over public-works programs to maintain and increase 


prosperity is dead. With a GOP-sponsored $50-billion 


road project in the offing, only the timing, nature and 
financing of such programs remain controversial. 


Delinquency down in Britain 

In each of the years 1952 and 1953 juvenile delin- 
quency in Britain declined 14 per cent; in 1952 it 
climbed on a nation-wide scale in the United States 
by 10 per cent. No complete figures are available for the 
U. S. growth in 1953, but since the year 1948 juvenile 
crime in this country has jumped by 29 per cent. What 


is Britain doing that we fail to do? It might be good for | 
our experts to consider Britain’s new approach. For | 
one thing, British juvenile courts no longer make use | 
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man panels chosen from among local citizens as jury 
members are. Parents are preferred. One panel mem- 
ber must be a woman. This method has speeded up 
the work, for the British are convinced that it is of the 
essence in handling juvenile wrongdoers to get the 
offender before the panel and pronounce sentence as 
soon as possible. They are as willing as ever to give 
the offender a second chance. But the British have 
found that a quick parole or a third chance accorded 
simply breaks down respect for law, which is one of 
the keystones of any orderly society . . . Hollywood 
might take notice. At least five recent films, Pushover, 
Shield for Murder, Private Hell 36, Rogue Cop and 
Naked Alibi, have featured crooked, brutal, sadistic 
policemen. What can this engender in the young mind 
save a contempt, to say the least, for individual police- 
men, or a hatred, to say the worst, for the forces of law 
and order? “Cop hatred” is not by any means the cnly 
cause of juvenile delinquency. But it can be one cause. 
Should not our entertainment media reckon with it? 


“Loyalty” to UN vs. US? 

The international civil servant, in the nature of his 
work, must serve the world organization with discre- 
tion, impartiality and independence. He is not the rep- 
resentative of his own government. Is he by that fact 
something less than a patriot, so that his first loyalty 
in case of conflict goes to the world body and not to 
the land that gave him birth? The question raised its 
head briefly on Oct. 9 following publication of a re- 
port on “Standards of Conduct in the International 
Civil Service,” issued for the guidance of UN staff 
members. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjéld on 
Oct. 11 formally denied that the document said, or 
meant to say, that UN functionaries should “put loyalty 
to the United Nations above loyalty to their country,” 
as some press stories were interpreting one perhaps 
unhappily phrased paragraph. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, head of the U. S. Mission to the United 
Nations, who had objected to the staff report on this 
point, declared himself satisfied and the matter seems 
now closed. In reality the report closes the door more 
firmly against American Communists in the world or- 
ganization. It declares that “any direct or indirect ac- 
tivity with a view to the overthrow of a government 
by force, including incitement or advocacy” of such 
overthrow, is one of the gravest forms of misconduct 
on the part of a staff member. In substance the new 
UN code does not differ from the description of the 
duties of an American citizen presented by U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Edward R. Stettinius Jr. in his June 26, 
1945 report to the President on the San Francisco Con- 
ference. An American, he said, who joins the UN staff 
does not become an “expatriate.” He serves his country 
in its international responsibilities. 


An old friend in new work 

As a result of the recent shift of the Pittsburgh 
Catholic to diocesan ownership, bringing greater fi- 
nancial resources to the oldest of our Catholic week- 


lies, the former editor, John B. Collins, has transferred 
his talents to the field of secular journalism. Evidence 
of the esteem in which the editors of this Review 
held Mr. Collins is the regularity with which excerpts 
from his editorial column used to bob up in the 
Catholic Mind. An omnivorous reader, Mr. Collins 
wrote on a wide range of topics with a clarity and 
wisdom, and a “Catholic sense,” which many of his 
fellow editors highly respected. His style was calm 
and gracious, but for all that he packed a punch 
which kept his readers coming back week after week. 
People might differ with John Collins, but they never 
had any doubt where he stood. We shall miss this 
fine journalist and devoted Catholic layman. To Mr. 
Collins as he embarks on a new career, we wish every 
success; as we wish every success also to John J. 
Ward, former Hearst executive, who has assumed the 
challenging responsibility of editing the vastly en- 
larged Pittsburgh Catholic. 


“All Negro” fire houses ruled out 

The repercussions of the postwar legal offensive 
against all forms of racial discrimination are now reach- 
ing “all Negro” fire houses in California. Los Angeles, 
for example, has 81 uniformed Negro firemen out of 
a total of 2,600. Seventy-five of the Negroes are as- 
signed to two “all Negro” fire houses. Assemblyman 
William B. Rumford presented to the State’s Attorney 
General the question whether a city operating under 
a State charter could legally limit the assignment of 
qualified civil-service Negro firemen to “all colored” 
fire houses and refuse to transfer them to what are now 
“all white” fire houses . . . In a carefully documented 
17-page opinion dated Sept. 16 Attorney General Ed- 
mund C. Brown concluded that, “as a general rule, 
appointments and transfers of public employes must 
be made upon an individual basis, irrespective of race 
or color.” The controlling principle upon which em- 
ployment and promotions in civil-service systems are 
based, he pointed out, is merit. If Negroes must wait 
for employment and promotion until an opening occurs 
in an “all colored” fire house, this principle is violated. 
Both California State law (regarding public employ- 
ment, the National Guard and housing) and Federal 
law (regarding public employment, public accommo- 
dations, public-school teachers and pupils, jury service 
and firemen) rule out color as a justifiable norm of 
State policy. The State and Federal constitutions lay 
down basic norms in view of which “considerations re- 
garding morale and efficiency are irrelevant. Efficiency 
cannot be achieved at the expense of the constitutional 
rights of employes.” By putting first things first, we are 
gradually achieving interracial justice. 


Religion and patriotism 

Prof. Hoxie N. Fairchild has written a thoughtful 
article in the New Republic for Oct. 11 on “Religious 
Faith and Loyalty.” On religious as well as constitu- 
tional grounds he objects to “the increasingly popular 
habit of regarding religious conformity as a touchstone 
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of loyalty to democratic institutions.” Dr. Fairchild, 
“a faithful and fairly active Episcopalian layman,” is 
a practising exponent of the right of college professors, 
even in tax-supported institutions, to bear witness to 
their religious beliefs. He takes a leading part in the 
fight against secularism in higher education . . . “The 
only respectable reason for professing a religion,” he 
argues, “is that it is true—not expedient or beneficial, 
but true.” It is not clear to us why believers may not 
justly claim that religion, precisely because it is true, 
is also a civic benefit. If true religion furnishes strong 
motives for respecting human rights and promoting 
the common good, why should not this civic value of 
religion be recognized? The American people and their 
official representatives have always publicly acknowl- 
edged the importance of religion as a foundation of 
civic virtues. Moreover, the state has an obligation to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of God—as our Declara- 
tion of Independence, our State Constitutions and our 
public officials have always done. The temporal utility 
of religion tempts self-styled patriots to exploit it for 
secular, partisan purposes. This is an abuse. Religious 
liberty requires that unbelievers as well as believers be 
accorded good standing as citizens. But religious citi- 
zens can be religiously patriotic without being at all 
coercive about it. 


Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program 

There is one unusual feature about the Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Program, sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of Graduate Schools of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities and administered at Princeton Uni- 
versity. It attempts to locate and give financial help 
to young men and women of outstanding qualities of 
intellect, character and personality who have a serious 
interest in careers as university or college teachers. 
Last year 144 awards were made after 1,200 nomina- 
tions by 367 institutions had been screened. Each year 
the program has been increasing the number of its 
fellowships. It began in 1945 with only four... Nomi- 
nees must be college graduates, but should not yet 
have begun graduate studies. For the most part awards 
are given for advanced work in the humanities and the 
social sciences. Upon appointment, each fellow is given 
a sum of money sufficient to guarantee him an ade- 
quate living for the year of his incumbency, the 
stipend depending on individual circumstances. An un- 
married fellow with no military educational benefits 
may expect a stipend of about $1,250 in addition to 
tuition expenses at the institution of his choice. Mar- 
ried fellows receive special consideration. A student 
selected for a grant in the academic year 1955-56, but 
then called up for military service, will have his fellow- 
ship set aside for him until he returns from duty. At 
the moment about 655 institutions in the United States 
and Canada are looking over the roster of their seniors 
and are choosing the best qualified as nominees. Those 
names will be submitted to regional selection commit- 
tees no later than Nov. 15, 1954. The program should 
be of great interest to our Catholic colleges. 
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SINO-SOVIET ACCORD 

The new series of agreements between Red China 
and Soviet Russia, the text of which was broadcast 
Oct. 11 over the Moscow radio, has generated a good 
deal of conflicting opinion. From Washington as far 
east as Hong Kong diplomats have hailed the accord 
either as evidence that the two countries are drawing 
closer together or as proof that Red China’s growing 
strength has enabled her to exact a measure of inde- 
pendence from the Soviet Union which will increase 
with time. Close scrutiny of the Russian-issued com- 
munique will weaken the latter appraisal. 

The joint Sino-Soviet declaration contains seven 


agreements. 
1. Red China and Russia agree to “collaborate” and 
to “insure the security of both . . . peace in the Far 


East and all over the world.” 

2. Both Governments consider “abnormal” the situa- 
tion which leaves Korea still divided and call for a 
conference “in the nearest future” to settle the prob- 
lem. 

3. As for Japan, they deplore continued United 
States “domination” and propose the restoration of 
normal relations under the principle of “peaceful co- 
existence irrespective of social systems.” 

4. They agree on the evacuation of Soviet military 
units from the jointly occupied naval base at Port 
Arthur and on the transfer of the area “without com- 
pensation” to Red China. 

5. The four joint Soviet-Chinese stock companies 
formed to exploit Chinese resources are to be dissolved 
and the Soviet share to be sold to Peiping on easy 
terms. 

6. They agree on the implementation of “scientific 
and technical cooperation.” In addition the Soviet 
Union agrees to provide credits and equipment total- 
ing $230 million to assist Red China in building 15 
additional industrial enterprises. 

7. They agree on the construction of a new Central 
Asian railroad to parallel the existing Trans-Siberian 
line. 

The Soviet Union has indeed granted concessions 
to Red China in this new accord. It would be jumping 
to conclusions, however, to see in those concessions 
the prelude to the rise of a new Tito in the world. 
The important item is the first agreement, stressing 
“collaboration” and pointing up the unity of purpose 
of international communism. The clauses referring to 
the evacuation of Soviet troops, the dissolution of 
Soviet assets in Red China and the granting of Soviet 
economic aid are merely expected outgrowths of the 
original Sino-Soviet treaty of 1950. 

The tenor and timing of the accord, however, do 
provoke a compensating thought for the free world. 
The agreement might be taken as an indication that, 
for the moment, the Moscow-Peiping axis will con- 


centrate on mutual economic development rather than | 


on new military ventures in Asia. The danger in this 


—— 


— 


interpretation is that the free world may be lulled | 


V. S. K. 


into a false sense of security. 
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UNDERSCORINGS 








Never in my memory of observing political currents 
since the early 1920's has it been so difficult to fore- 
cast results in a national election. It was clear this 
early in 1928, for instance, that Al Smith was beaten. 
The same was true of Hoover's losses in Congress in 
1930, and of Truman’s in 1946. This year the case is 
different. 

The political leaders of both parties make claims of 
gains of 30 to 40 seats in the House, and of 5 or 6 
in the Senate. That is routine procedure and can be 
written off. Some newspapers and all the news agen- 
cies have made valiant efforts to sound out opinion 
in the doubtful areas, and have come up with largely 
negative results. In most cases, the correspondents 
simply don’t know. 

The “percentage players,” to use a sporting phrase, 
have guessed that, based on past performances, the 
Democrats will win a House majority, but few will 
wager on any Senate results. Too many imponder- 
ables are involved. 

This election is rather remarkable from a political- 
science point of view. It presents two different theo- 
ries in the majority party on the part of the President 
in an off-year election. Mr. Eisenhower, with three sea- 
soned politicians around him—ex-Governor Sherman 
Adams, Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield, and 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell Jr.—echoed faith- 
fully by Vice President Nixon, holds that the President 
does better when he stays out of local conflicts and 
sticks to generalities on his own program. 

Hard-boiled politicians like Speaker Martin of the 
House, and House majority leader Halleck, followed 
by many local leaders and candidates, hold a different 
theory. This is that only a whistle-stop campaign by the 
President in doubtful places in favor of beleaguered 
Republican candidates can save the day for the party 
on Nov. 2. 

It must be admitted that history is on the side of 
the stay-away theory, as witness the disastrous at- 
tempts of Wilson, F. D. R. and Truman, to influence 
congressional elections. However, as I recall, Coolidge 
and Hoover followed the Eisenhower thesis, and still 
lost House seats. That is why I say predicting this 
year is hard. 

It must not be forgotten, of course, that on Nov. 1, 
eve of the election, the advertising firm of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine, and Osborne will stage another 
Eisenhower “show,” directed by Robert Montgomery. 
The argument is that the BBDO format “worked” in 
1952; why not in 1954? But from here it still looks as 
if the President, in spite of that million-dollar show, 
will still make himself and “my program” the central 
issue of the election, as he has done all along. 

WILFRID PARSONS 











The James J. Hoey Awards for Interracial Justice will 
be conferred this year on Mrs. Gladys D. Woods of 
Greensboro, N. C., and Collins J. Seitz of Wilming- 
ton, Chancellor of the State of Delaware. The awards, 
which are presented annually on the Feast of Christ 
the King by the Catholic Interracial Council of New 
York, are given to a Negro and a white Catholic lay 
person for outstanding contributions to the cause of 
interracial justice. 

p Mrs. Woods, a Negro school principal, is one of 
the founders of the Catholic Interracial Council in 
Greensboro and, in the words of Rev. Daniel Dono- 
van, C.M., its chaplain, “has helped continually to aug- 
ment the wishes of our Bishop [Vincent S. Waters 
of Raleigh] that ‘there shall be no segregation of races 
in the Catholic Church of North Carolina’.” Judge 
Seitz, a founder of the Catholic Interracial Council 
of Wilmington, presided at the school segregation case 
in Delaware which was one of those decided by the 
U. S. Supreme Court on May 17. The high court 
quoted with approval Judge Seitz’ finding that com- 
pulsory segregation of itself resulted in inferior edu- 
cation. 

p When three Negro candidates were rejected by 
the Father Flanagan Council of the K. of C. in Omaha 
(reportedly, says an NC dispatch of Oct. 12, by the 
adverse votes of only 7 of the 2,000 members) John F. 
Krejci, grand knight of the council, offered a public 
apology to “members of the Negro race” for what he 
felt was an insulting demonstration of racism. Most 
Rev. Gerald T. Bergan, Archbishop of Omaha, issued a 
statement expressing his regret that a few members 
of the council were “so backward and so un-Christlike 
as to bar the admission of Negroes.” 

pw The moral, economic and political aspects of the 
guaranteed annual wage will be the subject of a re- 
gional meeting of the Catholic Economic Association 
Oct. 24 at Boston College. A panel of three experts 
in the field of labor will lead the discussion. 

B® Dr. Urban H. Fleege, research director of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, has been 
given a leave of absence to take the post of head of 
a Unesco mission to the Philippines. He will have a 
twofold responsibility: as an assistant to the Minister 
of Education, and as director of an experimental pro- 
gram in Bayambang, Luzon, designed to acquaint 
teachers from various parts of the republic with 
modern educational methods. 

B® Gaston Tessier, president of the International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions and a member of 
the Council of State of France, was awarded on Oct. 
10 the honorary degree of doctor of laws by Man- 
hattan College, New York. The college is conducted 
by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. C. K. 
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Another round for 


\ 

Mendes-France 

In giving Premier Mendés-France a resounding vote 
of confidence on his work at the London Nine-Power 
Conference, the National Assembly did not necessarily 
imply that its consent to German rearmament was 
assured. The vote of October 12, in which 350 voted 
for confidence against 113, with 152 abstaining, meant 
only that the deputies authorized him to proceed with 
further negotiations along the lines agreed upon in 
principle at London. They did not commit themselves 
to ratify the agreements which will emerge from the 
forthcoming conversations among France, Britain, 
Benelux, West Germany and Italy. 

Yet the breadth of the support given to the Gov- 
ernment gives reason to expect that Europe will soon 
at long last have a mutually satisfactory and agreed- 
upon program for the defense of Western Europe, in 
which the German Federal Republic will play a full 
and necessary role. The Socialists and the Gaullists, 
parties of the left and of the right, were among the 
supporters of M. Mendés-France. The Socialists had 
been at first inclined to abstain, but they decided to 
support the Government after the Premier had an- 
nounced a six-per-cent increase in the minimum-wage 
rate. As for the Gaullists, they seem to be pleased that 
the supranational features of EDC have been elimi- 
nated from the new plan. For the Gaullists have long 
laid major insistence upon France’s sovereignty and 
have been Jess concerned about the reconstitution of 
a national German army. In rallying to the Premier 
they have acted consistently. 

The decision of the Christian Democrats (MRP) to 
abstain from the voting was likewise consistent. The 
driving force for European integration on suprana- 
tional principles has come for the most part from 
this party, whose leading representatives are Georges 
Bidault and Robert Schuman. The MRP has fought 
in principle against the reconstitution of a German 
national army and the rebirth of a German general 
staff. It also sought, through EDC, to exclude Ger- 
many from Nato. But M. Mendés-France has con- 
sented to the revival of the Wehrmacht, with its 
General Staff, and has also agreed to Germany’s ad- 
mission to Nato. And he has deliberately put a halt 
to the trend towards a supranational European au- 
thority. It was inevitable that the MRP should refuse 
to support “in principle” the program of the man 
who has undone all the work of Messrs. Bidault and 
Schuman. It is a fair guess though, that in a final show- 
down, MRP would not block ratification. 

In short, the chances are really good for a definitive 
settlement of this problem. From the point of view 
of defense against the USSR, and in the light of the 
recent propaganda efforts of Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov, the October 12 vote is of incalculable value 
as a measure of the present state of European opinion. 
Moscow has failed to split the Allies over the issue 
of German rearmament. The Soviet menace, it is now 
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clear, is considered by free Europeans to be more 
serious than any threat of German aggression. If, as 
has been said by European political commentators, 
the real objective of the Soviet policy has been the 
destruction of Nato through the destruction of EDC, 
then the incorporation of the German Federal Re- 
public into Nato in the new plan and the general 
strengthening of Nato reveals a first-class miscalcula- 
tion on the part of the Soviet Union. 

It has been said that, in European policy, one can 
do nothing without France and nothing with France. 
The October 12 vote proves that the latter is not true. 


Aid for the Colombo Plan 


The third annual report of the Colombo Plan Consul- 
tative Committee, issued at the close of its Ottawa 
meeting on October 9, is an announcement of note- 
worthy achievement—not unmixed, however, with ap- 
prehension over this plan’s prospects for the future. The 
countries involved have been able to report an increase 
in food production and a start on industry development. 
A shortage of funds, though, makes future progress 
problematical. 

The Colombo Plan had its beginning three years 
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~~ 


ago. Representatives of the British Commonwealth , 


nations and Indonesia met in Ceylon to consider the 
possibility of pooling their resources so as to improve 

living standards in South and Southeast Asia and in- 
crease the region’s productivity. The plan agreed to | 
stresses mutual self-help. With the admission of Japan, | 
the Philippines and Thailand approved at the Ottawa | 
meeting, membership has now swelled to 17 nations. 

The Colombo Plan can best be described as a de- 
termined effort on the part of these nations to pull 
themselves up by their own bootstraps. Thus far, most 
of the revenue necessary for development has come 
from local sources. Agriculturally, success has been re- 
markable. Before the Colombo Plan was two years old, 
5 million tons had been added to the food production 
of India. Burma had succeeded in sowing 636,000 more 
acres of rice paddy. Ceylon had opened up 20,000 new — 
acres of arable land. Malaya had settled 400,000 home- 
less squatters on their own farms. 

It is in the development programs now starting to 
roll that the Colombo Plan finds itself beset with seri- 
ous and mounting pressure. The construction of dams, 
irrigation and flood-control projects, new hydroelectric 
stations and technical-training programs for Asiad | 
youth represent financial expenditures which the : 
countries involved are incapable of meeting. 
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A basic economic fact has determined the present 
financial insufficiency of the Colombo Plan nations. 
At the time the plan was conceived, the Asian countries 
were getting top prices for their raw materials. With 
a slump in prices, export profits have fallen. As a re- 
sult, the national income of practically every free nation 
in Asia has dropped. Nevertheless, the member coun- 
tries are determined to carry on with their develop- 
ment programs. 

It would indeed be a tragedy if this unique experi- 
ment in self-help were to give way to frustration and 
bewilderment with the job only begun. Its salvation 
is well worth outside aid, if only to counteract the glow- 
ing, if inaccurate, reports of orderly economic progress 
in Red China—the most serious propagandistic pres- 
sure the Colombo Plan must overcome within the next 
year or two. 

The October 8 statement of Harold E. Stassen, chief 
of the United States Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, is therefore to be welcomed. At the Ottawa meet- 
ing he announced that the United States would chan- 
nel a portion of the savings arising from the termination 
of the war in Indo-China to Colombo Plan projects. The 
decision is merely a continuation of our present policy 
toward the plan. Wherever possible we have been inte- 
grating our own assistance programs in the South 
Asian region with the operations of the Colombo Plan. 
Our assistance is doubly necessary now. Beyond the 
present emergency, the accent is still on self-help 
rather than outside financial aid. We cannot stand by 
and watch this experiment in free Asian cooperation 
fail by default in the face of dangerous political fer- 
ment throughout that vital area. 


Life pictures the Jesuits 


In its October 11 issue, Life magazine devoted 14 
pages to pictures and text featuring the training and 
activities of the 7,496 Jesuits of the United States. 
The photographer, Margaret Bourke-White, was true 
to her distinguished career as the top pioneer in the 
field of industrial and expert journalistic photography. 
Furthermore, her superb shots witness to her intense 
personal interest in the assignment. Her enthusiasm 
led her to undertake long and difficult journeys to 
remote spots in the Jesuit Missions of British Hon- 
duras and of the Marshall Islands, just so that she 
could transmit the flavor of a missionary’s life. 

Thanks are therefore in order from the American 
Jesuits to the publishers, the staff writers and to Miss 
Bourke-White for a generous tribute to the Society— 
so often misrepresented in the past, so imperfectly 
known by much of the public at present. Life’s story 
has certainly offered its vast reader audience an in- 
spiring idea of the scope and vigor of the Jesuit 
apostolate. 

Oddly enough, many people are surprised to find 
that the Jesuits actually exist in the 20th century. 
Others are not aware that American Jesuits serve 
such extensive foreign missions, or that they come 


into such close contact with the most modern ele- 
ments of our own age. Some indeed, if they study 
the first in the set of pictures, may be interested to 
learn that Jesuits, young and old, make such serious 
business of examining their own consciences—a daily 
practice which they heartily recommend to all and 
sundry in public as well as in private life. Again, our 
age, with its appetite for the spectacular and the 
sensational, is impressed by the fact that so much 
drama can enter the careers of men devoted to the 
single task of preaching, teaching and otherwise serv- 
ing the kingdom of God. 

What people learn here about one religious com- 
munity is but a sample of a story that can be told 
about the great work of priests, religious sisters and 
brothers, and laymen in every corner of the Lord’s 
vineyard. The appearance of such an article indicates 
that its publishers sense more clearly than do perhaps 
many Catholics how great is the growing interest 
of the American public in religion, and in religious 
affairs. 

Such spreading interest is a challenge to our own 
inventiveness; it summons us to speak, to write, to 
publish in such a way that the world at large may 
learn ever more and more of the treasures of faith 
and works which the Church Universal, the City set 
on a Hill, can offer to mankind. In this many-sided 
enterprise there is room for us all. 

The greatest story of all, alas, is the hardest one 
to tell: that of the deep foundation of solid, patient, 
humble work and prayer without which the more 
dramatic religious activities of clergy, religious and 
laity are meaningless. We cannot avoid a certain re- 
gret that the Jesuit Coadjutor (lay) Brothers do not 
appear in Life’s story, except in one instance. We 
are glad that Life saw fit to give a very substantial 
lift to the work of the men who are trying, as best 
they may, to make God’s name known in a troubled 
world. 


Do scientists know history? 


In the revealing 43-page letter of self-defense which 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer gave to the public press 
last April 18, there was this poignant confession: “I 
had no understanding of the relations of man to his 
society.” An article in this Review at the time (“Drama 
in the laboratory,” AM. 5/1) examined this and some 
related problems raised by the manner in which we 
educate our young scientists. 

An important footnote to that discussion is contained 
in a letter found in the October 1 issue of Science. It 
is signed by Prof. Harry J. Fuller of the University of 
Illinois’ department of Botany. Science is the weekly 
publication of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

Professor Fuller reports an experiment conducted in 
the spring of 1954 in which he attempted to learn 
something of the cultural backgrounds of 15 candidates 
for the University of Illinois’ Ph.D. degree in horti- 
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culture, botany, agronomy and zoology. He describes 
his experiment with a certain clinical detail. At that 
final point in a candidate’s oral examination when the 
chairman of the examining committee places his palms 
on the edge of the table, looks around at the other 
members of the board and asks: “Well, gentlemen, are 
there further questions?” Dr. Fuller requested each 
candidate to identify as specifically as possible ten 
items which he had selected from the history of West- 
ern civilization. 

Here is a list of the items, with added notations as 
to satisfactory (S) and unsatisfactory (U) replies: 


The Renaissance: S, 6; U, 9. 

The Reformation: S, 5, U, 10. 

The Monroe Doctrine: S, 2; U, 13. 

Voltaire: S, 5; U, 10. 

The Koran: S, 10; U, 5. 

Plato: S, 7; U, 8. 

The Medici Family: S, 1; U, 14. 

Treaty of Versailles: S, 11; U, 4. 

Bismarck: S, 4; U, 11. 

Magna Carta: S, 2; U, 13. 

The best score was nine acceptable answers. This was 
made by a Canadian student. All other students were 
native-born citizens of the United States. Incidentally, 
the Canadian was one of the two who could acceptably 
identify the Monroe Doctrine. 

Dr. Fuller appends the following observations: 1) 
Only one student could identify the Medicis in an ac- 
ceptable way; of the remaining 14, ten had never heard 
of them. 2) Of the three highest scorers, two were 
graduates of small liberal-arts colleges. 3) One student, 
a graduate of a large State university other than IIli- 
nois, failed to give a single acceptable answer. 4) Only 
two could identify Magna Carta; of the remaining 18, 
seven had not heard of it. 5) In a Christian country, 
twice as many were able to identify the Koran as were 
able to identify the Reformation. 

Dr. Fuller makes no great claims for this little test of 
so limited a number of doctoral students. He feels that 
only one conclusion is justified, namely, we are per- 
haps overspecializing our graduate and undergraduate 
students at the expense of their total education. He is 
planning another test in which doctoral candidates in 
the humanities will be scored on their knowledge of 
ten notable theories, discoveries and persons in the 
history of science. 


Paging Mrs. Hobby 


President Eisenhower does not have time to read all 
the publications cascading out of the offices of his Ex- 
ecutive departments in Washington. If he did, he might 
occasionally wonder whether they were working with 
or against him. 

The President has made some admirable statements 
on the place of religion and morality in the public and 
private life of the nation. If his words mean anything, 
they do not endorse moral relativism. But that is pre- 
cisely what we find in Publication 347 of the Children’s 
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Bureau, U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Just off the presses of the Government Print- 
ing Office is The Adolescent in Your Family, a 110. 
page book of advice to the parents of American teen- 
agers. It will undoubtedly cause Mrs. Oveta Culp Hob. 
by to send a few stiff memoranda down her depart. 
mental line of command. 

A little more than a page of this handbook is some- 
what obliquely devoted to the place of religion in the 
life of the 12-17-year-old boy or girl. This section be. 
gins: “Our rights and freedoms are deeply rooted in 
a religious culture. Jewish-Christian ethics are stil] 
what most Americans count on as a guide” (p. 82). 
A splendid statement—effectively refuted by the amor- 
ality of several other passages in the book. 

When the question of adolescent masturbation is 
treated (pp. 29-30), parents are told to be wary of 
their own “unrecognized, buried fears.” Though the 
father of a teen-ager may have heard “hundreds of 
times” that “masturbation is so nearly universal as to 
be considered a normal, and if handled wisely, a pass- 
ing phase in the process of growing up,” he may never 
have completely overcome his own “distress” or “emo- 
tional turmoil” about it. 

On page 66 we read: 

The romantic idea of falling in love. . . is not neces- 

sarily associated with desire for physical expres- 

sion in early adolescence. Perhaps this is truer of 
girls than of boys, on whom the taboos of our cul- 
ture do not weigh so heavily (emphasis added). 


Judaeo-Christian ethics indeed! But the money of 
Judaeo-Christian taxpayers was appropriated for the | 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare to print 
this. 
Wherever this booklet impinges on moral questions, 
it reveals its relativism. Of “emotional control” by ado- 
lescents (p. 77), it says that in all likelihood a child 
will respond to sex impulses in much the same way he 
responds to other things: 
He will probably tolerate in this area the demands 
of the culture he lives in to much the same extent 
that he assents to other rules. The demands will 
vary a good deal with the social groups in which 
children are brought up. 


With regard to petting (p. 78) parents are told that | 
the practice, under one name or another, is as old 4: | 
mankind. Moreover, “studies made up to the present’ | 
leave us uncertain as to whether petting is connected | 
with subsequent good or bad “marital adjustme t | 
What are we to do when children ask us about petting? | 
Be “honest,” says the Children’s Bureau. Rather thao 
give them “obvious platitudes,” tell them, “We dont | 
know.” 

Whatever competent advice there may be in this| 
brochure is vitiated by its practical amorality. It should | 
never have been published with taxpayers’ money by| 
a department of the U. S. Government. It is pures| 
sham to say that most Americans are still guided by 2! 
religious tradition of ethics, and then to ignore or sub- 
vert that tradition in the rest of the book. 
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TVA in trouble 





Mark J. Fitzgerald 





To DELVE INTO the origins of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority one must revert further back than 
to its creation in 1933. Actually, the National Con- 
servation Commission’s historic report to the Senate 
in 1909 is germane here. This document stated that 
hydro-power generated at Government dams should 
be sold by the Government in the interest of the 
public and to help defray the cost of waterway im- 
provements. President Theodore Roosevelt’s special 
message on the report urged that such multipurpose 
uses of waterways as navigation, hydro-power and 
flood control should be developed by a special board 
acting in cooperation with the Federal departments 
and the various States. It was his belief that a river 
is essentially a single economic unit from its head- 
waters to the sea. From these insights and principles 
of almost a half-century ago came many provisions 
contained in the statute which in 1933 set up the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


TVA has changed a marauding river into a stable 
working partner of the Tennessee Valley. Few will 
maintain that without Federal intervention the Ten- 
nessee could have been harnessed by thirty dams for 
flood control, navigation and power production. The 
total direct flood damage averted since 1936 amounts 
to $51 million. Reciprocal benefits from a multipur- 
pose approach have reduced the actual cost of flood 
prevention by more than $70 million. 

Water-borne traffic moving along a 630-mile chan- 
nel has expanded from 383 million ton-miles to 830 
million between the years 1933 and 1952. Instead of 
mere short hauls of sand and gravel, common twenty 
years ago, modern diesel barges now transport to a 
stirring valley automobiles, oil, coal, chemicals, iron 
and steel. This deep-draft navigation channel, had it 
been built as a single-purpose system, would have 
cost about $230 million instead of the actual outlay of 
almost a third less. 

With ample low-cost power, domestic power con- 
sumption in the Tennessee Valley is almost double 
the national average, at a cost less than half the 
natinal rate. With TVA servicing about 90 per cent 
of the area’s farm residences, compared with 3 per 
cent in 1932, home dwellers in the valley now pur- 
chase 87 times as much electricity as twenty years 
ago. In 1953 the 27 billion kilowatt hours required 
by industry and domestic consumers were an 18-fold 
increase over the amount used in this region in 1933. 
For all the valley power users, an estimated saving 
of $70 million was made in fiscal 1954, when TVA 
tates were compared to the national average. 


Rev. Mark J. Fitzgerald, C.S.C., associate professor 
of economics, University of Notre Dame, has made 
a special study of public and private power. He here 
recounts TVA’s achievements, weighs criticisms and 
evaluates the Dixon-Yates contract. 


The new-type industries in the Tennessee Valley— 
producers of aluminum, titanium, metal alloys and 
fissionable material for atomic weapons—are depen- 
dent on enormous expenditures of low-cost electric 
energy. Next year more than 50 per cent of all TVA 
power will go to those defense industries. 

Since 1929, over 2,000 manufacturing and process- 
ing plants have sprung up in the valley region. These 
new industries actually have expanded national pro- 
ductive capacity rather than merely transferring part 
of it to the T unessee Valley. They can claim much 
credit for the rise of 72 per cent in the valley’s in- 
dustrial employment between 1929 and 1950, a rise 
far above the national employment increase of 41 
per cent. Moreover, they have helped to boost in- 
dividual income payments in the TVA region from 
a mere 44 per cent of the national average as of 1929 
to 61 per cent in 1952. 

Since TVA power projects are limited to generating 
and wholesaling, the distributing function, carried on 
by 148 municipal and cooperative agencies, has given 
rise to a locally owned capital investment of $400 mil- 
lion. In 1953 the net income from these local enter- 
prises was over 6 per cent after all costs, which in- 
cluded depreciation, taxes and payments in lieu of 
taxes. 

The Federal investment of over $800 million in the 
TVA power system is being paid back from revenues 
ahead of the 40-year time limit and earns 4 per cent 
after allowing for all costs of operation. Up to June, 
1953 the Government had received $81 million from 
TVA power revenues. In addition, $133 million from 
this source helped pay for new power facilities. 


CRITICISMS 


One objection, now discarded, to TVA was that its 
huge power potential in a predominantly rural region 
would be a waste of the taxpayers’ money. It is now 
generally admitted that the TVA power pool, made 
even larger during World War II, was a tremendous 
factor in shortening the length of that conflict. 

Many critics who label TVA a giant subsidy are 
silent about the interest-free loans granted private 
power companies by allowing them to postpone a 
large part of Federal tax payments over a period of 
thirty or forty years. Up to 1953 more than 600 power 
companies had been encouraged to expand their fa- 
cilities by certificates permitting them to set aside for 
their own use $770 million of interest-free tax funds. 
Before repayment, earnings obtained from these funds 
will be well over one billion dollars. 

All TVA income belongs, of course, to the Federal 
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Government. TVA could, however, from its power 
revenue, after interest allowance, pay charges equal to 
Federal taxes levied on private power companies and 
still have a surplus for dividends. In practice TVA 
makes payments in lieu of taxes to State and local 
governments in its area. When coupled with the 
taxes paid by the local distributors of TVA power, 
they about equal State and local taxes commonly paid 
by private utilities. 

Moreover, the increase in the proportion of all Fed- 
eral income taxes paid by residents in the Tennessee 
Valley—the amount almost doubled between 1933 and 
1952—has meant a lightening of the tax burden on 


expressed belief in the “wisdom and feasibility” of the 
project and holds that, as a matter of policy, when 
additional power capacity is needed, it should be built 
by the Government. 


DIxON-YATES CONTRACT 


Nevertheless, TVA now faces an unprecedented 
directive to accept private steam power on a cost 
basis over which it will have little control. Under the 
terms of the proposed Dixon-Yates contract, the 
Atomic Energy Commission is to purchase power for 
TVA from a private company as replacement for 
energy supplied by TVA to the AEC plant at Paducah, 





citizens outside this region. Vast 
savings have gone to taxpayers else- , 
where in the nation because of the | 
low-cost TVA power available for | 
the Government's atomic plant at | 
Oak Ridge and for producing alu- | 
minum used in our Air Force | 
bombers. | 

The unreality of regarding the | 
Tennessee Valley as a subsidized | 
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economic unit waxing fat on the | manveaa 
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_ Ky. This roundabout arrangement 
| caused three of the AEC board 
| members to voice the objection that 
| under such a contract the commis- 
| sion would be operating outside its 
proper sphere by acting as a broker 
to supply TVA with electric power. 
| As one indication that power 
rates may soar in the Tennessee 
Valley, two board members of TVA 


| 








nation’s largesse becomes more ap- ——=—= 
parent than by noting that TVA dams, in terms of 
flood control, are worth $200 million to property 
owners along the Ohio and Mississippi. In the past 
twenty years all 48 States have benefited from the 
more than $1.5 billion spent by TVA for raw materials, 
services and equipment. Since World War II, con- 
sumers of TVA power have spent one billion dollars 
for electrical appliances manufactured mostly outside 
the valley. 

It is often said that low TVA power rates are a 
threat to private power companies. Since TVA was 
built, it is true that private-power rates have declined 
almost steadily. Yet common stock earnings, because 
of increased power sales, have about doubled since 
1937. For the nine companies nearest TVA, which have 
especially low rates, common-stock earnings multiplied 
five times since 1937. The income position of power 
companies has never been so favorable as today. 

Here then is the conspicuous service rendered by 
TVA to both private power companies and to their 
consumers, namely, its role as a national pilot plant 
for the industry. It has demonstrated that power sold 
at low rates will induce high volume and increased 
profits. Far from being a threat, TVA can thus provide 
wholesome competition for private utilities, which 
might otherwise return to a high-rate policy while 
enjoying the shelter of the exclusive franchises granted 
them by the public. Many utility companies now re- 
alize the most effective way to meet the challenge of 
public power is to promote low rates, rural electrifica- 
tion and new uses for electricity. 

Last July President Eisenhower declared at a press 
conference that he was ready to support the present 
status of TVA with all his strength. His new appointee 
to its board of directors, Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, has 
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/ contract will cost during a period 
of 95 years almost $140 million more than if the 


Budget Bureau allowed TVA to build its own steam | 


plant to supply the AEC unit at Paducah. Statutory 
authorization to build steam plants when required 


was accorded the TVA from its inception. The Von | 


Tresckow syndicate, which tried unsuccessfully to bid 
for this contract, asserts that it could provide the same 
amount of power over 80 years at $150 million less 
than the cost under the Dixon-Yates proposal. 
Behind this new directive, blocking TVA’s steam- 
power expansion and ordering it to accept private 
power on terms agreed to by the AEC, lurks the 
danger that TVA will lose control over its own power 


rates and even become unable to expand generating 


capacity to meet future demands. In that event its role 
as a national proving ground for power production 
could well be at an end. 

It is significant that the proposed location for the 


Dixon-Yates plant at West Memphis, Arkansas, would 


be much better suited to tap TVA industrial territory 


to the southwest than to serve economically the AEC 
unit at Paducah, 200 miles away. Note must be taken 


of the fact that two other private utility plants have 
already been set up to the northeast and northwest 


of TVA territory. Should these plants obtain agree 
ments similar to the Dixon-Yates contract, TVA might 


soon cease to have discretion over its power rates. 


The Government itself, by its enormous drain 0 | 


TVA power for atomic plants and other defense pro | 


grams, is largely responsible for the necessity of de 
veloping more steam power in the TVA region. It 


would indeed be ironic and costly if TVA, despite this 


salient contribution to national defense, should be re | 


buffed in the hour of crisis and thus placed in danget 
of losing its autonomy. 
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Australian bishops on 
family income 





Benjamin L. Masse 





In ONE IMPORTANT RESPECT the wage question 
in Australia has little in common with our experience 
in the United States. Here wage rates are largely 
determined by free collective bargaining between labor 
and management. In Australia they are fixed by 
Government arbitration courts. 

In another important respect, however, the wage 
question in the two countries is greatly similar. Though 
American unions have been known to use the family 
budgets compiled by various public and private agen- 
cies both as a yardstick for a fair wage and an argu- 
ment for a wage increase, it remains true that the 
American wage system is not strictly geared to the 
human needs of the worker. Neither is it so geared in 
Australia. 

Because of this similarity between the wage prob- 
lems of the two countries, many Americans will be in- 
terested in the latest annual Social Justice Statement 
of the Australian bishops, Standard of Living, which 
was released on September 5 (Am. 9/11, p.558). For 
the first time since 1943, the bishops deal formally and 
exclusively with “the question of wage justice.” 

During the war and postwar years vast changes oc- 
curred in the Australian wage structure. The forty- 
hour week was won. Rates for skilled workers (which 
the Australians call “margins” ) were increased. Twice 
during the period, in 1948 and 1950, children’s allow- 
ances were liberalized. Early in the war basic wages 
were tied to the cost of living and advanced step by 
step with the progress of inflation. Before the Arbitra- 
tion Court suspended this wartime escalator a year 
ago, average basic wages in six capital cities climbed 
from £4/17/0 at the end of 1943 to £11/16/0 in De- 
cember, 1953. Like his brother in the United States, the 
Australian worker enjoyed during this period a signifi- 
cant gain in real wages, as well, of course, as a vast gain 
in monetary wages. 


“INJUSTICES AND ANOMALIES” 


In this generally bright picture there are, the bishops 
say, some dark spots, “injustices and anomalies,” which 
threaten to become bigger as time goes on. They in- 
stance four: 

1. In a basic wage adjustment in October, 1953, the 
Arbitration Court stated that the fundamental criterion 
for fixing the basic wage was not the needs of the 
worker but an estimate of “the highest amount that 
industry can pay.” 

2. Compared with that of other workers, the real 
income of workers with family responsibilities has 
deteriorated. 


The Catholic bishops of Australia in their statement 
of Sept. 5 offered a practical solution to a difficult 
problem: how to provide the worker with a wage 
that will enable him to embark with security upon 
the building of a family. Fr. Masse, S.J., AMERICA’s 
industrial-relations editor, summarizes the bishops’ 
statement and points out some of its implications for 
students of Catholic social philosophy. 


3. The relative position of the skilled worker has 
also deteriorated. 

4, Pensioners and others living on fixed incomes have 
been penalized by the 107-per-cent increase in the 
price index which occurred between December, 1943 
and December, 1953. 

The Australian hierarchy is disturbed by these de- 
velopments because in one way or another they de- 
part from the criteria of just wages as set down in 
Catholic social teaching. According to these criteria, a 
just wage is one which provides for human needs, 
familial as well as individual, is proportioned to the 
skill or difficulty of the job, is adapted to the public 
economic good and reflects the material progress of 
society. The disparity between this moral ideal and 
the reality of the Australian wage structure seems so 
wide to the bishops that they are led to propose noth- 
ing less than a “thoroughgoing overhaul” of that struc- 
ture. The difficulty of this task, the bishops willingly 
concede. But they warn that unless it is undertaken, 
the Australian people and their economy are headed 
for serious trouble. 

Preliminary to such an overhaul, the bishops recom- 
mend (as they also did in 1943) that the public author- 
ities substitute for the traditional concern for wages 
a concern for “family income.” In other words, the 
hierarchy frankly takes the position that the question 
of wage justice cannot be solved under existing condi- 
tions within the wage structure strictly so called. To 
many Americans this stand may seem somewhat radi- 
cal. But in Australia, where a system of family allow- 
ances prevails, it probably caused no great surprise. 

In justifying their position, the bishops point to the 
practical impossibility today of imposing on individual 
firms, or even on entire industries, an obligation to pay 
wages proportioned to family needs. If such an obliga- 
tion were imposed on individual businesses, they say, 
employers would hire women and single men in pref- 
erence to married men. Were business organized along 
vocational-group lines, the bishops suggest, the prob- 
lem might well be solved by setting up an equaliza- 
tion fund of some kind to which all the firms in the 
industry would contribute. From this fund supple- 
mentary payments could be made to workers propor- 
tioned to their family responsibilities. But industrial 
life in Australia is not organized on vocational-group 
lines. 

So the conclusion is obvious. The bishops do not 
shrink from making it. If married workers are not to be 
penalized for undertaking family responsibilities, with 
resultant grave consequences to society, “in social 
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justice, as distinct from strict justice, the state must 
come to the relief of the family man.” 


BisHors’ PROPOSALS 


What the bishops propose is roughly this: 

First of all, there should be a standard wage. This 
would cover the essential needs of food, clothing and 
shelter for a single man. It would also make provision 
for modest recreation needs. It would enable the 
worker to lay something aside for marriage and, 
through private and public insurance, for unemploy- 
ment, sickness and old age. It would be a saving wage 
also in the sense that a prudent and thrifty individual 
would be able to acquire a moderate amount of prop- 
erty. This basic wage should be paid to women as well 
as to men. 

On marrying, the worker would receive supplemen- 
tary payments from the state to provide for his wife 
and to accumulate savings to meet the 
expense of a child. In addition, he 
would receive a special allowance to- 
ward the purchase and furnishing of 
a home. With the birth of each child, 
the state would increase its supple- 
mentary payments. These would con- 
tinue until the children ceased to be 
dependents. 

Over and above the basic wage and 
independent of family allowances, 
skilled workers would be entitled to added compen- 
sation in line with their economic contribution. 

To determine the proper level of wages, children’s 
allowances and other components of family income, 
the bishops suggest that, first of all, some agency like 
the Commonwealth Arbitration Court undertake a 
scientific assessment of the needs of the worker. Once 
this has been done, an equally scientific measurement 
of the productivity of the economy would determine 
to what extent these needs can be met. 

To keep the new system, thus fairly established, 
from developing inequities of various kinds, the bish- 
ops further recommend that the factors entering into 
family income be varied from time to time in ac- 
cordance with movements in a cost-of-living index 
and a productivity index. This would give some assur- 
ance that the real income of workers would remain 
relatively stable, advancing only as the productivity 
of the economy advanced. Thus increases in rates 
would not be swallowed up by inflationary price move- 
ments. 


Onus oF FamMity WAGE 


What Catholic social scientists will immediately 
notice about this Australian proposal is the clear teach- 
ing that the individual employer is not bound in com- 
mutative justice to pay a family living wage. Accord- 
ing to the bishops, employers have only the duty of 
paying the basic wage (which by definition is an in- 
dividual living wage) and, presumably, the differential 
due to skilled workers. The family living wage they 
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regard as an obligation in social justice, to be dis- 
charged in an ideal economic society by organized 
industries. In default of such organization, the duty 
falls on society as a whole and must therefore be as- 
sumed by the state. 

Apparently the chief reason why the bishops take 
this stand on what has long been a controverted ques- 
tion among Catholic moralists is an expression which 
the present Holy Father used in a talk on September 
20, 1949 to an international family congress in Rome. 
In the course of this discourse, the Pope referred to 
a “family or social wage.” If the family wage is a 
social wage, the bishops seem to be saying, then the 
obligation to pay it rests, not on individual employers, 
but in some way on society. This interpretation 
strengthens the case of those who argue that in his 
talk on September 20, 1949, Pope Pius XII broke new 
and interesting ground in the Church’s teaching on 

wages. It also strengthens the case of 


drum for children’s allowances in the 
United States. 

No doubt, scholars will now begin 
to speculate whether as a practical 
matter society’s assumption of the re- 
sponsibility for a social wage must not 


dustry were organized on vocational- 


industry to industry in ability to pay and, as a con- 
sequence, vast disparities in the family incomes of 
different types of workers. 


Propuctiviry AS NoRM 


The question of tying family income to the produc: | 
tivity of the economy raises another interesting ques- | 


tion. 

If conditions in Australia are at all similar to condi- 
tions here, advances in productivity vary greatly from 
industry to industry. This circumstance would not af- 
fect the non-wage components of family incomes, as- 
suming that these were the responsibility of the state. 
Children’s allowances and other supplemental pay- 
ments could easily enough be made to reflect the ad- 


those who have been beating the | 


always fall on the state. Even if in- | 


group lines, would it not be true that | 
certain industries (such as the textile industry in the | 
United States) would never be able to pay a social | 
wage? There would certainly be vast disparities from | 


vancing productivity of the economy as a whole. But | 


what of the wage component? Some industries exceed 
the national average in productivity gains. Others fall 


sharply below it. How then can the basic wage ever be | 


the same for all industries?, As the bishops note, wage 


justice must always be tempered by the ability of | 


employers to pay. 


As these considerations will suggest, the 1954 Social 


Justice Statement of the Australian hierarchy is a very | 
exciting document. It furnishes fresh incentive to re | 
study the application of Catholic teaching on wages to 
the changed conditions of the postwar world. It will | 
appear in full in the December Catholic Mind. 


—_— 
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Suburban Sabbath 





James Bernard Kelley 





SEVERAL SUMMERS AGO a visiting priest who 
pointed out he was a newcomer to the United States 
delivered a sermon in our suburban parish church 
on an unusual but most appropriate topic. The sermon 
particularly struck home to this listener because it 
almost seemed it was being directed at him. It dealt 
with the amount of manual labor that so many Ameri- 
cans seem to do on Sundays. Houses are painted, 
roofs are replaced, gardens are dug, lawns are put 
in, automobiles dismantled and polished. Not to be 
left out of the picture, the women hang out huge 
washes. The visiting priest wondered how much of 
this work was necessary, particularly in view of the 
five-day work week, which leaves all of Saturday 
available for doing these chores. 

A brief examination of conscience showed me that 
Sunday work was not a necessity but a convenient 
habit. I found I had been actually planning Sunday as 
a day of work. There was work which might have 
been done other times but which was put off until 
Sunday. 

Three summers have passed since that simple but 
touching sermon. Sunday work in that time has been 
verboten in our family. The result? Our home is in 
at least as good condition as it was during the Sunday- 
work period. And stranger still, our lawn was never 
in such good condition. For the first time in years 
it has been the subject of compliments from the neigh- 
bors. More than that, the keeper of the lawn has 
never been in such good condition, either. 

Over Memorial Day week-end this year an odd 
situation existed. All day Sunday the neighborhood 
lawnmowers whirred, hammers banged and work 
went ahead at a feverish pace. But dawned Monday, 
a holiday, and all was quiet. Those who had spent 
all day Sunday in dungarees and sweat-shirts were 
out in their best, enjoying the holiday. Certainly they 
deserved the day of rest after the day of labor they 
had put in on Sunday. But if work could be suspended 
for 24 hours without the houses collapsing and the 
grubs walking off with the lawns, it seemed strange 
- the day free of work could not have been God’s 
ay. 

The effects of this Sunday-work tradition may be 
more far-reaching than many realize. Two sermons, 
one by a Franciscan parish missioner and the other by 
a bishop, were delivered last May in Long Island 
(N. Y.) parishes. Both spoke with great vehemence on 
the subject of missing Mass. Both men bore down hard 








Mr. Kelley, of Uniondale, Long Island, N. Y., is presi- 
dent and director of research of the Physics Research 
Laboratories, Inc., a private corporation. 


on the duty of Catholics to hear Mass on Sunday and 
the scandal and damage being done to so many child- 
ren by the cavalier attitude a great many parents are 
taking toward their obligation to attend Mass on Sun- 
day. As the missioner pointed out, he is astounded at 
the number of youngsters who claim they are missing 
Mass on Sundays because their parents do not go. The 
bishop said substantially the same thing. 

Last winter in a church where I attended Mass a 
a military chaplain preached a sermon on the duty 
of parents to look after the spiritual needs of their 
children and not merely agitate for more parochial 
schools so that the responsibility can be shoved off 
onto the nuns and priests. His experience in the ser- 
vice, he said, had convinced him that when young 
men were careless about Mass and the sacraments 
the causes went right back to the parents. Gradua- 
tion from a parochial school, he found, made little 
difference if the home did not exemplify the teach- 
ings of the school. 

The question which these sermons by the missioner, 
the bishop and the chaplain raise may well have its 
answer in the criticism made by the priest who was 
visiting America for the first time. Have we become 
so concerned with the things of the world that we 
have forgotten the things of God? Do we find that we 
need every minute of Sunday for labor, so that not 
even the possibility of being a “forty-five minute 
Catholic” remains for us? Unnecessary labor—which 
as children we were taught is forbidden on Sunday— 
far from being abstained from is now the order of 
the day. 

There is nothing about Sunday now which sets it 
apart from the other days of the week. The ceremony 
of Sunday dinner, the special clothes, the shining of 
shoes on Saturday night, the confessions on Saturday 
afternoon for the older children and on Saturday 
night for the adults, the entire atmosphere of Satur- 
day night which made it a preparation for a Christian 
Sunday, have to a great extent disappeared. Why? 

Sunday in our home when I was a boy was a day 
of some formality. I can never recall a nail driven or 
a blade of grass shorn. I can never recall a clothes- 
line draped with the week’s or even the day’s wash. 
I can recall a Sunday dinner at which everyone ap- 
peared in his best clothes. The family car was polished 
Saturday morning in preparation for the Sunday after- 
noon drive into the country. The hedges were clipped 
and the lawn mowed after dinner during the week, 
or during the day once school was out, or on Saturday. 
About the only concession ever made was shoveling 
snow which fell Saturday night or Sunday. 

Attendance at Mass was not only strictly required 
for the entire family but also called for one’s best 
clothes. The women in the family did not go to Mass 
with their hair in curlers and a scarf draped over 
their heads. If hair was being waved, it was waved 
on Saturday, and the Sunday company was not placed 
ahead of the Sunday Host, God. The women in the 
family always wore hats—from the male point of view 
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these often seemed ridiculous—but they were real 
hats, true to feminine fashion, and not hair nets or 
pocket handkerchiefs. I recall that even during the 
August dog days I had to wear a jacket to Sunday 
Mass. Of course, any man who had appeared in 
Church with his shirt outside his trousers would have 
been considered not only out of order but partially 
undressed. 

Did this make Sunday a day of horror? Far from it. 
Sunday was a wonderful day. A day of walks in the 
country, a day of watching the neighborhood base- 
ball team in action, a day of rides in the country with 
stops for hot dogs, a day when the family was to- 
gether, a day when relatives came or when we went 
to visit relatives. But most of all it was a day when 
the Head of the human family received the first call. 
Sunday was not just another day in the week. It was 
the day of the week. 

Perhaps this is mere nostalgia. Perhaps times have 
changed. Perhaps there is no real difference between 
Sunday and any other day. But then the Third Com- 
mandment of God, “Remember to keep holy the Sab- 
bath day,” will have to be streamlined to fit into our 
jet-propelled age. For it is not at all certain that the 
Sabbath has changed as far as God is concerned, and 
as the missioner pointed out, “God does not and will 
not understand being forgotten or by-passed.” Even 
Soviet Russia in 1940 restored Sunday as a day of rest. 
If we Americans, whose laws favor Sunday observance, 
vitiate our Christian tradition by abusing our freedom, 
we shall certainly have a lot to account for in the final 
reckoning. 





FEATURE “X” 











We present this week the 
reactions of two more read- 
ers to Mrs. Groom’s Fea- 
ture “X” of Sept. 9 lament- 
ing the passing of the “old- 
time education” and sug- 
gesting that we are making 
modern education too easy. 











EDITOR: In her essay on sugar-coated education 
(Feature “X,” 9/11) Mrs. Groom highlights a point 
that is capable of particular application to my profes- 
sion, which is music. Anyone in my field knows that to 
perform music on a virtuoso level one needs a kind of 
discipline which is almost unheard of in today’s edu- 
cation, and yet which was not uncommon in past 
times. Nor is it nonexistent today, for American mu- 
sicians constantly come into contact with people who 
are the inheritors of a more strict European system, 
and who show impressive results and undeniable ad- 
vantages. America also produces excellent musicians, 
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but certainly under greater difficulties and with less 
efficiency. We seem afraid of any real conception of 
the word “work.” 

Mrs. Groom is right in saying that children want a 
feeling of accomplishment. I have seen teen-age boys 
who were on a daily schedule of up to six hours of 
supervised violin practice in addition to being tutored 
on school subjects (with time for sports and social life, 
too). They simply throve on the schedule. They had 
to like what they were doing, of course, to keep up 
such a routine. The fact that it was hard work added 
a certain glamor to it. Most important of all, they 
had the satisfaction of knowing that they were doing 
something worth-while to society. 

Surely many more children would be capable of 
superior accomplishment if the opportunity were af- 
forded them to make real use of their ability. It is 
no accident that the Soviet system produces leading 
composers, a violinist some consider the best in the 
world and a ballerina who ranks with the best. They 
do it in the only way it’s possible to do it, by genuine 
discipline. 

Let no one think discipline need be despotic or 
that it is appropriate only to totalitarianism. Parents 
and teachers use that as an easy “out.” Even children 
soon realize that what seems onerous at the moment 
will before long be of inestimable value. 

This principle of discipline should hold not only in 
the performing arts but also in every field of endeavor. 
Of course, common sense should be used in applying 


it to individual children. But on the whole I think | 
were much too timid, especially with those who could | 


take and profit from intensified guidance. 

It seems evident to me that enormous amounts of 
talent and ability are languishing for want of develop- 
ment. Society is the loser, and so is any child who has 


ability, for he senses his loss. Catholics, who appear | 


to be the last sizable group who still believe in dis- 


~~ 


cipline, have an exceptional opportunity here to step | 


in and take the lead. 


New York, N. Y. VirciniA GERHARD 


EDITOR: Mrs. Groom decries the failure of our 
schools to teach the basic “three R’s” and pleads for 
a nostalgic return to the “good old days” when chil- 
dren were not pampered with such modern accesso- 
ries as school buses, playground equipment and up-to- 


date cafeterias. This attitude is symptomatic of a grow- | 


ing tendency to attempt the solution of unpleasant 
problems by trying to turn back the pages of history. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Groom is only too right when 
she says that the physical improvements in our modem 
schools have far outstripped and perhaps overshad- 


owed the primary purpose of elementary education, 

i.e., to teach the fundamentals of reading, writing and : 
arithmetic. But to say that teaching standards have | 
deteriorated because school buildings and curricula | 
have been made too pleasant and agreeable for chil- | 
dren, is an oversimplification that misses the truth | 


by a mile. 
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School buildings have been improved to such an 
extent that they are no longer the firetraps they were 
in the “good old days.” So much the better. Improved 
light and ventilation and nourishing hot lunches are 
provided for growing bodies. Bravo! These are ac- 
complishments that parents should be proud of. 

If meantime the curricula has been diluted with 
courses in rug-making and folk-dancing and pottery 
to the point where our children are ‘robbed of valu- 
able time that should be devoted to the basic three 
R’s, then the blame for this should be dumped right 
in our own laps. We, the parents, are responsible. 

What do we expect our children to learn in school? 
The superintendent of schools of San Mateo County 
in California says that schools “try to teach a child 
necessary factual knowledge plus instilling within him 
the basic capabilities for problem-solving, self-guid- 
ance, personality adjustment, sound habits and health.” 
This is certainly a far more ambitious program than 
the teacher in the little red schoolhouse ever at- 
tempted. 

My son’s fourth-grade report card is prefaced with 
this statement: “Pupil growth is evaluated 1) in school 
subjects and 2) in social relationships.” And among 
these “social relationships” are: personal cleanliness, 
posture, observation of safety rules, responsibility, self- 
control, promptness, neatness, consideration of others 
and, finally, respect for property. 





Now why should we, as parents, expect our school 
teachers to be burdened with problems of child- 
rearing that should remain within the home? Is this 
what we want? Do we send our children to school 
to learn how to become “socially adjusted” or do we 
want them to learn only how to read and write and 
spell and count? If parents are willing to turn over 
to the teachers the whole job of child-rearing, then the 
schools cannot be blamed for curtailing the amount 
of time spent on the basic three R’s. 

If we, as parents, are concerned that our children 
are not learning enough, that too much of the school 
day is consumed in arts and crafts and social-relation- 
ship activities, then it is up to us to do something 
about it. Let’s ask ourselves these questions: 

1. Are we willing to hire teachers to teach only the 
basic subjects? 

2. Or do we expect our school teachers to perform 
two jobs: that of an instructor in the fundamentals 
of education and that of a foster-parent who will 
teach our children the basic concepts of social be- 
havior? 

If the answer to the first question is Yes, then we 
should work through our local school boards to correct 
the situation. It won’t be easy and it will mean that 
parents will have to take over some of the work that 
our school teachers now assume. It’s up to us. 

Mrs. Witt1AM N. Brown 





London letter 


On a July evening, at that time of the day when Fleet 
Street slumbers in the summer heat between evening 
and morning editions, just over a year ago I was 
halted close to the site of G. K. Chesterton’s Old 
Green Dragon by the newsboys shouting in the dusk. 
Hilaire Belloc had died. An hour later, the “Keys,” 
the Fleet Street Catholic journalists’ society, met for 
its monthly dinner in another of Chesterton’s pubs, 
the Cock Tavern, and Rev. Joseph Christie, S.J., Fleet 
Street’s chaplain, led us in the De Profundis for the 
departed soul of our Hon. Vice President. 

Message of his passing came to us in the twilight 
when Fleet Street was relaxed over its tankards; we 
watched his burial some days later in bright Sussex 
sunlight. As the body was placed in the grave be- 
neath a grey churchyard wall and a shrine of our 
Lady of Consolation, his bishop spoke of “Belloc’s 
beloved soul.” A little tilted wooden marker bore the 
names of Mrs. Belloc, his American wife, and other 
Bellocs, soldiers like their father before them: Louis, 
who died in the 1914-18 war, and Peter, a great re- 
porter, who died, an officer in the Royal Marines, in 
World War II. 

Present were his surviving son and daughters, his 
grandchildren (one in the Benedictine habit), his 
friends and apprentices, some of the best journalists 
in England, the French Ambassador and a former 
British Ambassador to France, and that Duff Cooper 
to whom he dedicated the poem in praise of wine. 
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The great man was escorted to his last and lovely 
resting place by men and women who loved him 
and cherished his memory. One felt the pulse of the 
Christendom he served beat in the church that 
morning. 

A year later, as autumn comes, with the leaves, 
like delicate brown saucers, drifting down on the 
somber London streets, one realizes that an epoch 
passed with him. Fifty years ago, when Edward VII 
ruled a gayer city, the young Van Wyck Brooks was 
amazed, as he records in his autobiography, by the 
Belloc who, in his spare time, dictated a novel in 
a fortnight. Poems, essays, historical works, novels, 
books of travel streamed tranquilly from his pen. 

They were read the world over, but nowhere more 





W. J. Igoe is a critic and drama editor for the London 
Catholic Herald. 
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carefully than by his juniors in “the street.” Catholic 
boys coming here, with the earnest light of the eager 
apprentice in their eyes, were solemnly informed by 
nicotine-stained, beer-drinking reporters and sub- 
editors that to learn to write English they must read 
The Path to Rome at least once every year. Among 
these older men, Belloc was not just a great writer; 
he was the only writer we had, apart from G.K.C. 
G.K., as a man, was loved perhaps more tenderly. 
With Belloc’s death the volcanic mountain that was 
the center of Catholic letters in England has dis- 
solved in a mist. 

Sadly, one must confess, there is no writer under 
forty years of age who promises more than ephemeral 
significance. The most commanding craftsmen in 
prose, Msgr. Ronald A. Knox and Rev. James Brodrick, 
S.J., are in their sixties; and one does not scrutinize 
the publishers’ lists for their “latest.” They are schol- 
ars; we wait for their literary largesse. After all, one 
does not expect a book like Knox’s Enthusiasm more 
than once in a century, while the sparkle of Father 
Brodrick’s Irish English prose is something that comes 
from months, years of labor in the creation. His biog- 
raphy of St. Ignatius we await with decent patience. 

Belloc’s influence is most strong among the men in 
their fifties, D. B. Wyndham Lewis and J. B. Morton, 
historians and humorists. The latter under his pen- 
name Beachcomber is read by the 4 million readers 
of the Daily Express; the former, as Timothy Shy, 
holds the chair of comedy in the News Chronicle. 
Each man writes in the vein of a medieval jester; 
each has created a gallery of comic types that is part 
of the common lore of the contemporary English. 
But their work as historians and biographers, like the 
work of their master, is most influential among their 
younger colleagues in day-to-day journalism. 

Wyndham Lewis’ The Hooded Hawk, a short biog- 
raphy of James Boswell, is a work of extraordinary 
wit and beauty in the writing. His prose, a perfect 
blending of the muscular style of Belloc and the 
dandyism of Max Beerbohm, is informed with a 
Christian spirit that is reverent, can be raffish, and in 
its humor is as moving as a great wind. His Latin 
epitaph for Boswell that ends the book, and his own 
translation of it into gently satirical Augustine Eng- 
lish, is one of the most noble tributes to a repentant 
man in either language. Wyndham Lewis writes for 
the connoisseur and will be read by the multitude 
when some of the best-selling Catholics of a younger 
generation are studied by only thesis-mongers. Like 
his friend, J. B. Morton, his work is informed by 
piety, in the precise meaning of the word. It is char- 
acteristic that Mr. Morton’s book in the autumn list of 
Burns Oates is a biography of St. Thérése of Lisieux. 

Among the younger men, one humorist (more in 
the tradition of Chesterton than of Belloc), Paul 
Jennings, has erupted to national success since he 
served as a soldier in India during the war. Mr. 
Jennings, a very English comic writer, first attained 
notice with his wryly satirical descriptions of bicycle 
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racing in France and life in general in the industria] 
Welfare State that is modern England. These first 
essays appeared in the Spectator and Punch. Some 





five years ago he began his now famous series of 
essays in the Observer. Under the title Oddly Enough, 
these bizarre flights of fancy bring the pristine vision 
of a Christian innocent abroad into the landscape of 
electric signs, railways, buses, television and foreign- 
ers. Jennings’ most famous essay, which achieved a 
page report in Time magazine after its publication 
in the Spectator, was his parody of Jean-Paul Sartre's 
existentialism, “Report on Resistentialism. An astonish- | 
ing tour de force, it worked out a complete nonsense 
philosophy based upon the premise that “things re- 
sist man,” i.e., when one drops a collar stud it always, 
in the most cunning way, rolls to the most inacces- | 
sible part of the bedroom, or when marmaladed toast 
is dropped on the dining-room floor it always arrives 
with the marmalade on the floor. 

With a multitude of like absurd but pertinent in. | 
stances, this erudite young clown offered a whole 
fantastic philosophy of life. Later he developed his 
“philosophy” into a radio program using “resisten- 
tial” music, painting and drama. Among contempo- 
raries of his own age, Jennings, a Chestertonian, has 
a large following. His erudition in the field of music 
and philosophy may lead him in later life into criti- | 
cism; but presently his activities, outside the comic | 
essay, have been confined to television appearances. | 
His collected essays will be published in America this | 
autumn by Macmillan. 

Our three most famous novelists, Evelyn Waugh, | 
Graham Greene and Bruce Marshall, go their diverse } 
ways and now, in their middle age, are accepted by | 
the youngest generation as fixtures in the literary | 
scene. Of the three, Mr. Waugh, I suspect, is the | 
most appreciated by the young. His elegant prose | 
is a beautifully embarrassing setting for the violent | 
farce which blends with his elegiac feeling for the | 
fading values of the old Catholic aristocracy doomed | 
by the wickedness and vulgarity of the new political | 
forces, Socialist and Conservative. It gives a timeless | 
quality to Mr. Waugh’s fiction; he has never striven | 
for the topical mood, but presented his contempo- | 
raries against a timeless background. Living deep in ' 
the country with his large and handsome family, he | 
is at work on a long novel which shows his her | 
(Guy Crouchback, a modest hero, a Catholic gentle: | 
man) caught in the cataclysm of a war between evil | 
of varying degrees. Mr. Waugh communicates with | 
the world only through his books. Parts of the world, 
at least, are grateful. 

Mr. Marshall appeals, of course, to all classes of | 
readers, except those Scottish Presbyterian throw: | 
backs who rightly diagnose his work as partly inspired | 
by a desire to spread the faith, and therefore ban it| 
from their Caledonian libraries. This odd mixture d' 
red-nosed comedian, smooth wit, theologian and lit | 
urgist is at his best in a book which is just pub | 
lished as I write, one of his rare works of non-fiction, | 
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- Some men, short of a simile, sometimes upbraid the heedless 
ries of | by likening their behavior to that of the beasts. They 
nough, | flatter us; hippopotami don’t view television, pigs don’t 
vision | read the comics and cats don’t memorize smut to tell 
ape of | other cats.” Belloc, I believe, would have liked that 
oreign- thought. Mr. Marshall confides to his readers that he 
eved a has a cat named Armitage that reads the Daily Tele- 
ication graph, a sober Conservative newspaper. 
Sartre’s Mr. Greene has become an enigma. As his com- 
tonish- | mand of fictive prose, to use Henry James’s word, has 
sense widened and become more assured, his range of sub- 
ngs re- } jects has narrowed to the point of sterility. The won- 
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Thoughts of My Cats. It abounds in Marshallisms, the 


romantic triangle theme already treated in The Heart 
of the Matter and treated in the earlier book with a 
master’s understanding. His play The Living Room, 
another essay into the psychology of sexual sin, staged 
last year in London, displayed an uncommon ability 
to contrive theatrical shocks rather than drama. Mr. 
Greene writes and produces films. He launches into 
politics with the bland assurance that seemingly is an 
occupational disease of middle-aged English novelists, 
as witness H. G. Wells and J. B. Priestley. One has 
heard that Mr. Greene is writing a biography of his 
kinsman, R. L. Stevenson, and that he is writing a 
ballet. But one wishes that the author of The Power 
and the Glory might write a novel on a subject other 
than the one that preoccupies sad little boys. He is 


fifty this year. 


W. J. Icor 




















Sargent’s essay) gone when she could 
gather the poetry and the sculpture 
and the painting of a civilization 
around her grief and her glory, when 
she could make a man’s life as full 
and harmonious as St. Bernard’s? Has 
Mary things to give that “modern 
man” very much needs? How can he 
take them from her hands? 





The excellent essay of Fr. William 
Donaghy, S.J., tells us who and what 
Mary is in herself, in her relation to 
God and to the Church, That per- 
spective of our Lady explains her re- 
lation to man. Fr. Frederick Harkins, 
S.J., picks up the theme of Mary’s 
meaning for the individual, especially 
the individual who is beset by the 
evils peculiarly characteristic of our 
modern age, whether he be only stifl- 
ing in its secularistic atmosphere, so 
alien to an integral Christian life, or 
torn from God by doubt and denial 
and almost depersonalized by the 
scale and operation of our political and 
economic life. 

In fallen nature the harmonious 
dichotomy of man as body and soul 
is upset; and seldom by an encroach- 
ment of the latter. Today certainly 
sees the flesh out of focus. But we 
remember that in his fall man was 





BOOKS 











deprived, not depraved. Fr. Paul Pal- 
mer, S.J., in a sweeping historical sur- 
vey, “Mary and the Flesh,” ranging 
from his apostolic namesake to Pius 
XI, traces the impact of Marian dog- 
mas on the theology of the flesh, flesh 
so good that the Word could become 
flesh, so apt an instrument of sin that 
its essential sanctity and deserved rev- 
erence need constant emphasis. 

At La Salette, Lourdes and Fatima 
our Lady spoke to modern man. Her 
words could not be random words. 
Frs. John Kennedy and C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J., weigh their meaning. 

How can the influence of Mary be 
brought to bear on man? The essay, 
“The Great Mother,” by Fr. Conrad 
Pepler, O.P., establishes the affinity 
between Mary and certain psycholog- 
ical yearnings of mankind. In turning 
to her, man obeys a natural instinct. 
In various parts of the book, and 
perhaps best in Fr. Donaghy’s essay, 
the necessary steps are explained 
which one must take to bring the in- 
fluence of Mary into one’s life. Fr. La 
Farge, S.J., sets forth the ethical con- 
tent of this Marian piety. 

The last chapter, by William Ju- 
hasz, “Mother of the Church of Si- 
lence,” i.e., the Church behind the 
Iron Curtain, is perhaps what mu- 
sicians call a coda. This is defined by 
the dictionary as “a passage of more 
or less independent character at the 
end of a composition, introduced to 
bring it to a satisfactory close.” 

“This approach to Mary is some- 
thing new in American literature. 
Even a modicum of success is more 
than can be expected. . . . Perhaps 
these studies will aid in initiating 
further attempts to see the relevance 
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of Mary to our times.” This is too 
modest. The book is excellent, full of 
great thoughts well expressed. The 
relevance of Mary to the individual 
life is adequately handled throughout. 
The “cultural relevance” of Mary to 
modern civilization, the possibility 
that a society molded by the influence 
of our Lady could be hoped for in 
modern times is treated only implicitly 
inasmuch as society is made up of in- 
dividuals. JoserpH M. Ecan 


Great document, great man 





THE STORY OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 





Text by Dumas Malone. Pictures by 
Hirst Milhollen and Milton Kaplan. 
Oxford. 282p. $10 


Seven years of meticulous devotion 
to the great charter of American lib- 
erty went into the creation of this 
pictorial biography of the Declaration 
_ of Independence. It took Messrs. Mil- 
hollen and Kaplan of the Library of 
Congress that long to unearth copies 
of the 267 contemporary drawings, 
cartoons and portraits which adom 
this truly monumental story of our 
most inspiring public document. 

Prof. Malone of Columbia Uni- 
versity composed the exceptionally 
knowledgeable and urbane text. As 
biographer of Thomas Jefferson and 
former editor of the 22-volume Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, he 
was probably the American historian 
best qualified for the rather formid- 
able task of matching in prose the 
photographic and typographical ele- 
gance of this book-lover’s dream. 

In a simple yet solid way, Mr. Ma- 
lone retells in Part One the events 
which ignited the colonies into open 
rebellion and the crescendo of their 
determination to resort to arms to 
achieve independence. Here and 
there he helps us to see more than 
we learn from the conventional his- 
tory of the period, as when he notices 
that John Adams, a patriot of patriots, 
risked great unpopularity by serving 
as counsel for British “lobsterbacks” 
accused of massacring five Bostonians 
in March, 1770. The precedent hap- 
pens to be well worth recalling in 
1954. 

Without the least trace of cyni- 
cism, the author tries to paint as 
balanced a canvas as possible of a 
revolution which, like all revolutions, 
was marred by some unjustified con- 
duct on the side of the underdog. 
The somewhat exaggerated propagan- 
da tactics of the colonists have, in 
fact, a distinctly modern ring. He does 
not, however, discuss the constitu- 


tional issue between the colonies and 
Parliament, an issue on which dis- 
tinguished American authorities have 
disagreed. 

Part Two, which occupies about 
half the text, consists of brief but 
well rounded-out biographical sketch- 
es of each of the 55 signers of the Dec- 
laration, arranged by States. Portraits 
and, wherever possible, pictures of 
their houses serve to bring these patri- 
ots to life again. Both remind us that 
the American Revolution was, by and 
large, a conservative, middle-class 
rising, launched in defense of “the 
ancient rights of Englishmen.” It is 
hard to choose among these delinea- 
tions. Those of Thomas Jefferson and 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton (the 
only Catholic among the signers) are 
especially well done. Since many li- 
braries probably lack the expensive 
Dictionary of American Biography, 
this volume makes the biographies of 
all the signers available to them, and 
in more convenient form. 

Part Three tells the remarkable 
story of “The Fortunes of the Sacred 
Document,” the original of which is 
now enshrined in the new National 
Archives building in Washington, 
D. C. It has received every care that 
modern science can bestow to pre- 
vent future deterioration of the prec- 
ious parchment. Unfortunately, the 
original suffered considerably from 
too much rolling and unrolling after 
the War of 1812, when people first 


became interested in making copies, 
Mr. Malone mentions that the Dec. 
laration was viewed in the Library of 
Congress “by a future Queen of Eng. 
land and [a] future Pope,” meaning 
Elizabeth II and Pius XII. 

In describing what we know about 
the actual drafting of the Declaration 
(first by Jefferson and his fellow com. 
mitteemen, and then on the floor of 
the Continental Congress), Mr. Ma- 
lone fails to interpret the significance 
of the more important changes intro- 
duced. The reason may perhaps be 
that, though he is respectful of the 
classic political philosophy it em- 





bodies, he seems to include himself | 


when he confesses that “we are un- 
certain of the meaning of ‘natural 
law” (p. 88). 
makes a valiant attempt to identify 
himself, as an American, with a po- 
litical doctrine based on a natural 
law which he does not profess fully to 
understand. 

One can think-of quite a number 
of reasons why this publishing land- 
mark would make an ideal gift te 
any book-lover and especially to any 


Nevertheless, he | 


school library. For no American, of | 
whatever age, can read it without | 


growing in admiration for the men 


who spearheaded the fight for our | 


national independence and endorsed | 


their dedication of “our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor” in so 
immortal a public document. 

R. C. HARTNETT 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
A BIOGRAPHY: Vol. VI. 
Patriot and President 





By Douglas Southall Freeman. Scrib- 
ner. 529p. $7.50 


Douglas Southall Freeman died on 
June 20, 1953 before he could com- 
plete his monumental study of George 
Washington. The biography was me- 
ticulously planned for seven volumes, 
and was well on its way to encompass 
just that much—no more and no less, 
for no one adhered to plans more 
closely than Freeman. He was one 
of the most methodical historians 
America has seen. His work, partic- 
ularly his Washington, was plotted by 
the hour: he would lay the ground- 
work for a chapter, outline it in great 
detail, work in the many historical 
items and finally polish the style. The 
number of hours spent on the process 
would be carefully noted and added 
to the grand total—which for his un- 
finished Washington came precisely 
to 15,693 hours. 

For myself, who first met Dr. Free- 
man in his books on Robert E. Lee, 
his studies of the Civil War will be 
his great contribution to American 
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history. He seems to have captured 
more of the flavor of the Old South 
than most historians. Perhaps it was 
because he lived closer to that tradi- 
tion and acquired a delicate sympathy 
for the subject. For me, he never 
made 18th-century Virginia live as he 





did the Civil War. His Washington | 


theme does not carry the rich over- 


tones which gave so much substance | 


to his Lee. 

One must not get the impression, 
however, that this is not a good book. 
Here you find the same _ thorough 


scholarship, the same careful plan- | 


ning, the same finished style. More 


than that, the reader will find that | 


Washington emerges from the shad- 


ows of legend and takes on real sub- | 


stance. 
The period covered by this volume 
embraces Washington’s retirement 


from military life and his first term 


— 


as President of the United States. This | 
includes the Federal Convention 0 | 


Philadelphia, the foundation of the 
National Government and the rising 


controversy between Jefferson and } 


Hamilton. (There is an interesting ap- 
pendix by J. A. Carroll on “Americal 
Newspapers and Editorial Opinion, 
1789-93.”) 


But these events are | 
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pensive editions. 
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phrases explained. 

Also in handsome black hard 
binding, gold leaf lettering and 
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By Father Francis J. Ripley 


Theology you'll find easy to 
read and easy to understand 
. invaluable. 
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By Father Joseph Kramp 


A superb study of the Mass. 
Part one is the liturgy; part 
two a section of devotion. 


Prayers and devotions for all 
occasions ... the type of one- 
volume prayer manual you have 
been looking for. 

Also in permanent black bind- 
ing with gold leaf lettering and 
red tipped pages—only $1.00. 
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The Story of 
THOMAS 


MORE 
by John Farrow 


John Farrow calls this biography "a 
story of tenderness and violence and 
tragedy and, above all a story of 
courage and example." You might 
say the same of his first book, Damien 
the Leper, though it strikes us with 
pleasure that no two holy men could 
well be more different than Thomas 
More and Father Damien. It seems to 
us quite remarkable that the same 
author should write of each of them 
so well and with so much understand- 


ing. Illus. $3.50 


A COMMENTARY 
on the 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Vol. Il 


If you find Msgr. Knox's Commen- 
tary on the Gospels _ useful, you will 
certainly want this second book on 
the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Few authors can 
be more confusing than St. Paul, 
none better repay careful reading 


with Msgr. Knox at your elbow. $3.75 


Order from any bookstore 


Do you see and enjoy Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET? Don't forget we will send 
it to anyone else you think would like it, 
free and postpaid, Just send a line to 
Agatha MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 
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treated only in so far as they relate 
to Washington. This is a biography, 
not a history of the times. 

The book is obviously incomplete 
in more senses than a chronological 
one. You miss the summary chapters 
on character and achievement which 
were Freeman’s forte. The author 
never had a chance to put the final 
touches to his portrait. Those lights 
and shadows, which we find missing, 
might well have been in the com- 
pleted work had Freeman been 
spared, This would have made it even 
more valuable than it is. 

JoserH R, FRESE 


“Nothing but praise” 





ACQUAINTED WITH THE NIGHT 





By Heinrich Boll. Holt. 200p. $3 


In Europe today there are a number 
of writers whose prose style seems to 
spring from the brutally blitzed scenes 
of their postwar maturity. They write 
a kind of flat, monotone, enervated, 
simple-declarative-sentence prose, as 
humorless as a gutted home, as color- 
less as fog. Guiseppe Berto is one of 
these, Rose Macaulay wrote The 
World My Wilderness in this tradition, 
and now there is Herman Boll. I have 
read none of his other books—he has 
been living and writing in Germany 
since 1947—perhaps because this is 
the first of his books to be translated 
into English. 

The simplicity of this story is de- 
rived from a subtle use of the classic 
unities. Within a space of three days, 
Fred and his wife Kate, living apart, 
are reunited. Their troubled, disparate 
state had been caused by war. They 
were apart only because their love 
could not bear the strain of living to- 
gether with their young children in 
one small, dirty room in a bombed-out 
slum of a German city. Living with 
the dead so intimately during the war 
had snapped Fred’s ties with custom- 
ary familial living and made him a 
confused wanderer, an expatriate from 
domesticity. 

This slender outline gives an in- 
sufficient idea of the richness in which 
the simple plot is embedded. The 
details the author has appropriated to 
his use are so poignant that, like the 
sudden occurrence of a Wagnerian 
leit-motif in a long stretch of mood 
music, their mere repetition stirs the 
heart. A Pharmacists Union is meeting 
in Fred’s city; their slogan, “What 
Are You Without Your Druggist?” fol- 
lows him in his wanderings through 
and involves itself in his fantasies. 

At the same time a religious proces- 
sion is making its way through the 
same city to the Cathedral: marching 
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in its ranks are the children of Fred 
and Kate. Across the city a deeply 
religious young girl waits at table ip 
a slum snack-shop while her idiot 
brother sits nearby, serving in an al. 
most accidental way to bring into fo. 





cus a great deal of Fred’s free-floating 
self-pity. There are other casually in. 
troduced persons who leave the story 
just as uneventfully as they enter it- 
Kate’s landlady, the priest to whom 
she makes her confession, the scholarly 
monsignor—all minor threads, all part | 
of the complex structure that makes 
this so satisfying a book. 

It may be a tribute to the quality 
of Richard Graves’ translation, but the 
prose in this book seemed to me, in | 
its tremendous simplicity, to be ex. 
traordinarily effective and affecting. 
Prose, persons, plot—I can think of | 
nothing but praise for this first-rate | 
novel. Doris GRUMBACH | 


— 


ee 





BEYOND THE HUNDREDTH 
MERIDIAN: John Wesley Powell and 


The Second Opening of The West 





By Wallace Stegner. Houghton Mifflin, | 
4838p. $6 } 


The history of the American West, | 
like that of practically every other | 
section of these United States, is re- | 
plete with lonely and neglected fig- | 
ures. In a measure, this is because of | 
the traditionally flamboyant manner | 
in which its story has been told. The } 
cowboy in all his alleged and real 
color has come to typify, to some 
extent, the real West to many people 
who are made impatient by mention 
of some other characters who are, in 
deed and in fact, worthy of rescue 
from an historical limbo into which 
they have fallen. | 
Such a neglected figure passes in 
deserved review in these well-written | 
pages. Wallace Stegner, who has al- 
ready written well on the West, enters 
into vigorous alliance with Bernard | 
De Voto (who writes an equally spit- | 
ited introduction) in a successful and } 
much needed attempt to place Powel 
where he should be in the galaxy of I 
those who have helped to win the | 
West—in a prominent place in the | 
Western Hall of Fame. 
The book serves as another gratify- 
ing testimonial to the fact that an | 
age of appraisal and mature reap | 
praisal has set in concerning this same 
history of the West. Due warning 8 | 
served that from now on it will be | 
necessary to be more than a spurred | 
and booted cowpoke of past or pres | 
ent to merit serious attention from | 
those who love and study the Amer | 
ican West. i 
Powell was born in 1834 in Mount | 
Morris, New York, but he was raised 
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in Ohio, Wisconsin and Illinois. At the 
time of his death in Maine in 1902, 
he had attained solid, if insufficient, 
distinction as a scientifically exact and 
exacting explorer of the Rocky Moun- 
tain area and, more especially, as one 
who contributed much to the knowl- 
edge of the Grand Canyon country. 
The list of his many accomplishments 
is impressive; the story, too, of the 
opposition he met with is enlighten- 
ing and, in places, even poignant. Add 
this to your library of Western Amer- 
jana. JOHN BERNARD MCGLOIN 





THE WORLD OF ODYSSEUS 
By M. I. Finley. Viking. 179p. $3 





We have come a long way in our 
knowledge of ancient history. Even 
as late as 1897, Samuel Butler, the 
author of The Way of All Flesh, wrote 
a book to prove that the Odyssey of 
Homer was really written by a woman, 
a primitive Jane Austen who lived in 
Sicily. And now, after such searching 
studies as Milman Parry’s on the tech- 
nique of oral epic verse, many schol- 
ars are beginning to return to the be- 
lief that no single bard was responsible 
for the great Homeric poems, even 
though we may place the date of their 
final form no later than about 700 
B.C. 

Further interest was aroused last 
year when a young English architect 
named Michael Ventris announced 
that he had cracked the secret of the 
language that was used in Crete and 
mainland Greece in the second mil- 
lenium B.C. If Ventris is right, Achil- 
les and Hector were names of ordi- 
nary people; their gods were Athena, 
Poseidon and Dionysus; they spoke 
a primitive but recognizable form of 
Greek; and their society was far more 
advanced, it would appear, than Ho- 
mer’s own. 

Along with further research on 
Homer’s language and _ technique, 
scholars are also continuing to inves- 
tigate the old Homeric sites from an 
archeological point of view to see 
whether Ventris’ solution can be fur- 
ther supported. 

And now in the midst of these ex- 
citing discoveries comes a book on 
Homer’s economic and social world 
written by Prof, Finley, a former lec- 
turer in ancient history at Rutgers 
University, It is a well-written, in- 
formative work and brings together in 
extremely pleasant fashion results of 
scholarship on the Homeric world- 
Picture which would perhaps not be 
easily found so readily available else- 
where. 

This is not the place to quarrel with 
some of the generalizations of the in- 
ttoductory chapter on the origin and 


date of the Homeric poems. Still, it is 
legitimate to demand of an author who 
discusses Homer’s ideas on wealth, 
labor, women, family and moral con- 
duct, some clarification of the histor- 
ical period in which these ideas were 
current. How much of Homer’s “so- 
ciology” is a reflection of his own age 


. (say the eighth century B.C. or the 


early seventh), and how much is Ho- 
mer’s own imaginative reconstruction 
of the never-never world of the Trojan 
War? 

To face this problem squarely 
would mean destroying the entire fab- 
ric of the book, And yet it becomes 
more acute in the light of Ventris’ de- 
ciphering of the Old Achaean lan- 
guage—a discovery of which Prof. 
Finley could not, of course, have taken 
complete account. For the complex 
civilization revealed in these early 
Greek archives suggests that Homer's 
portrait of the heroic age is completely 
misleading, at least from the viewpoint 
of cultural development. 

The history of this entire period, in 
fact, must be completely rewritten. 
Until it is, however, Dr. Finley’s book 
will be a useful introduction to the 
world of Homer; all students of an- 
cient history will, I am sure, find it an 
altogether pleasant and _ intelligent 
piece of work. 

Hersert A. MusuriLLo 








IN THE NAME OF SANITY 





By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt Brace. 


244p. $3.75 


Those who have read Technics and 
Civilization, The Condition of Man 
and The Conduct of Life, all by Lewis 
Mumford, will not be surprised by his 
latest book. It is really a group of 
lectures and articles which have ap- 
peared in Common Cause, Air Affairs 
and the New Republic, between 1947 
and 1954. 

These articles have been unified 
by the author’s theory that during the 
past fifty years man has been domin- 
ated by the machine and the technics 
which he has created. These years 
have been years dedicated and sub- 
jected to the irrational nature of man. 
They have been years “of absolute bias 
and pathological hate” (p. 153). They 
have been years in which the ma- 
chines and scientific technics have 
completely depersonalized and de- 
humanized inan and have thus brought 
about a total disintegration of man 
and society. 

This disintegration, or reversion to 
nihilism is manifested in art by Dali, 
in literature by Nordau, in politics by 
the world leaders. It is found in every 
phase of human life. 
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Essays on Certain Minor Characters 


in the Four Gospels 
By Vincent P. McCorry, S. J. 


Father McCorry spotlights certain persons who ate 
given but scant notice in the Four Gospels: the old man 
Simeon; the Babes slaughtered by Herod; the wild man of 
Gerasa; the Syro-Phoenician woman; Mrs. Zebedee and 
many others. These essays reflect the same sense of humor 
displayed in his earlier works—Most Worthy of All Praise, 
As We Ought and Those Terrible Teens. As one reads these 
warm and thoughtful chapters he discovers he is learning 
many a serious lesson about that most serious of realities, 
the spiritual life. Highly recommended for family reading. 


256 pages 


$3.00 


Wherever good books are sold 
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Mr. Mumford holds that the de- 
velopment of the atom and hydrogen 
bombs and of ABC warfare (atomic, 
bacteriological and chemical) has 
heightened the world’s trends towards 
irrationalism and nihilism. They have 
forced even democratic countries, 
America especially, to create a secur- 
ity system which does not square with 
our Constitution or with our civil 
liberties. Security for technics and the 
machine has brought about a life of 
fear and terrorism, and has broken 
down the ordinary means of friendly 
communication of man with his fellow 
man. 

Simple differences of opinions and 
the American process of open debate 
have been labeled as un-American and 
this in the name of the irrational 
Frankenstein created by irresponsible 
scientists. 

Shortly after World War II America 
relied for her defense on the acme of 
technics, the atom bomb. 

Yet in the very act of piling up 
weapons of extermination, our 
leaders constantly assure us, with 
a laudable anxiety that alas! re- 
veals their inner confusion, not 
only that there can be no victory, 
but that the employment of these 
instruments might wipe out the 
human race, or even destroy all 
life on the planet. That contra- 


diction between our totalitarian 
military instruments and our 
democratic political ends gives 
the final measure of the irration- 
ality of our time (pp. 154-55). 


Dismal as the total picture may look, 
the author still holds out hope of avert- 
ing the total extermination of man- 
kind if the effort of all people be 
directed to the restoration of the total 
man, the whole person and reason in 
the social order: 


So, instead of furthering the 
present processes of automatism, 
instead of submitting to a love- 
denying and life-strangling rou- 
tine, our hope lies in restoring to 
the very center of the mechanical 
world the human personality now 
lost and bewildered and hungry 
in the jungle of mechanisms it 
has created. Where our ancestors 
sought power alone, we must 
seek control; where our predeces- 
sors were interested only in causes 
and means, we must become 
equally interested in purposes and 
goals (pp. 114-115). 


Mr. Mumford, in a chapter entitled 
“Assumptions and Predictions,” offers 
a generous solution to our problem of 
the intransigence of the Russians and 
the use of the atomic bomb. His solu- 
tion appears to be too idealistic and 


ends with a fervent plea for world 
government. 

Though this reviewer feels the 
author’s concept of the “whole per 
sonality” is extremely confused, ab- 
stract, and without relation to the 
creative activity of a personal God, 


In the Name of Sanity deserves to be | 


read widely. | ArnTHuR A. NortH 





THE RAMAYANA 








By Aubrey Menen. Scribner. 276p, | 


$3.50 


The full title of this satire on the | 
greatest epic in the ancient and beau- | 
tiful Sanskrit language of India is The | 


Ramayana as told by Aubrey Mennen, 


This laughing skeptic and literary ar- 
tist tells with selective fidelity the 
main outlines of Prince Rama’s exile 
along with the youthful and devoted 
Sita, and of her rescue from Ravan 
the Lankastrian, king of Lanka or Cey- 
lon. After this there is the ordeal by 
fire, which vindicates in the eyes of 
the fascinated populace Sita’s right 
to the title of Rama’s “most faithful 
wife.” 

This story was first told in pre 
Homeric days by India’s own Homer, 
Valmiki. Then to his perfect couplets 
were added in the course of time 
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ia, knowledge means little love.”’ 


that we may have hope 


by William A. Donaghy, S.J. 


Reflections on the epistles for the Sunday Masses and some of 
the feasts. Father Donaghy wrote his reflections to bring us to 
a better knowledge of and love for Christ. We read a fragment 
of an epistle in our Sunday Missal but how often do we explore 
its message? “Perhaps, that is why we know so little about 
Christ—little knowledge means little love,” says the author of this 


provocative group of essays. 


knew Him. 


$3.50 


The words, actions and personal love of Christ for His apostles 
and followers are all recorded in the epistles. Their personal 
love for Him is also recorded. They loved Him because they 


Father Donaghy makes us want to know more about Christ. 
He describes the love of St. Peter and the uncompromising candor 
of St. Paul “which throws into humiliating contrast our own 
petty devotion and limited service.’ He makes us feel a little 
ashamed of our shortcomings and yet, he leaves no room for 
discouragement. He always holds out before us hope—that hope 
spoken of in the epistle for the second Sunday in Advent where 
we find St. Paul assuring us: “Whatever things have been written, 
have been written for our instruction, that through patience and 
the consolation of the Scriptures, we may have hope.” 


Available at Catholic Bookstores or 


Dept. AM, 70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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thousands of others, so that the poem 
now counts some 24,000 couplets. 
Part of the satire of this book is its 
author’s pretense at rescuing the real 
Valmiki from his editors. The result 
is considerable “debunking” of charac- 
ters considered heroic, holy and even 
divine by millions of Hindus. The 
author justifies his action by the clever 
sophism that “three things are real: 
God, human folly and laughter. Since 
the first two pass our comprehension, 
we must do what we can with the 
third.” 

The author has not done overmuch 
with the third. The human folly sat- 
irized in most detail is sexual sin. Con- 
cerning God, the author does not use 
his considerable powers of literary 
suggestion to make us comprehend 
how one can say that the First Real 
passes comprehension, and then laugh. 

DAYAKISHOR 





THE ANATOMY OF A CRIME 





By Joseph Dinneen. Scribner. 212p. 
$2.95 


A study of the nature and growth of 
crime, this novel begins in a backyard 
scramble. A young ambitious cop, 
quick on the trigger in a slum neigh- 
borhood, seriously wounds Tony Tur- 
chino, aged 14, when the young de- 
linquent fails to halt upon command. 
Remorseful to some extent, yet be- 
leving he was right, Patrolman Gal- 
lagher strikes up a friendly relationship 
with the boy and his parents. From 
these simple beginning grows the full 
body of a big-city crime. 

Mr. Dinneen has written a docu- 
mentary novel, replete with facts, fig- 
wes and no little insight into human 
nature. Much more a journalist than 
a novelist, the author still manages 
to build a credible tale of two men— 
one a cop and one a criminal, leaving 
to the reader the answer to the ques- 
tion who is responsible for crime, par- 
ticularly in a big city? But he does 
provide some very good leads to the 
answer. 

Gallagher and Turchino, 24 and 14 
respectively, destined to work together 
and to fight one another through the 
years, each helping the other accord- 
ing to an accepted code (if you are 
caught in my territory I will treat you 
as a stranger), stand as challenges to 
every city government. The Tur- 
chinos of 1954 need not become crim- 
ins, and the Gallaghers of 1954 can 
avoid the mistakes of 1924 through 
expanded study in police science. But 
Mr. Dinneen is concerned only with 
the facts, 

The famous Doane’s Transfer rob- 

,» where six men expertly steal 
over two million dollars, and then 


disappear into the night, is the central 
focus for the author’s capable delinea- 
tion of human beings caught in the 
web of our complex city life. The 
reader is treated to a view of law 
and order, of the blight of slums and 
the materialism of suburbanism, of 
ambition without restraint and ambi- 
tion with peculiar ethics, of degrada- 
‘tion, of plodding, steady but never 
heroic honesty. 

That and many other questions 
make for lively, stimulating reading of 
a story paralleling, says the jacket 
blurb, “the world-famous Brink’s, Inc. 
holdup in Boston.” That is the under- 
statement of the year. 

A. P. McALoon 





SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 





By Ernest K. Gann. Sloane. 314p. 
$3.50 


With several best-sellers already to 
his credit—Island in the Sky, Blaze 
of Noon, Fiddler's Green, The High 
and the Mighty—Erncst Gann has pro- 
duced another strong contender for 
the top of the list. 

The setting is present-day Hong 
Kong, the British enclave precariously 
perched on the southeast coast of 
Communist-held China, a city swollen 
by refugees and rootless expatriates, 
rife with intrigue and racketeering. 
Here Jane Hoyt comes from Japan, 
with $7,000, purposeful courage and 
no “contacts,” in the desperate hope 
of rescuing her photographer husband, 
Louis, from the interior of Red China. 

Bibulous, stranded Marty Gates 
gives her the first clue by mentioning 
the place where Louis was last seen 
in Hong Kong: the restaurant where 
hulking Tweedie and his henchmen 
Gunner and Big Matt hold forth. Res- 
olutely, Jane tracks down Tweedie, 
the Chinese girl Maxine, Portuguese 
Fernand Rocha and finally enlists the 
aid of the wealthy American junk 
operator, Hank Lee. 

Lee is known to be sympathetic to 
strays in need—he had adopted three 
war-orphaned waifs—and falls in love 
with Jane, respecting her integrity 
and loyalty, as well as her courage. 
Mostly because he is honest enough 
not to take advantage of her predica- 
ment, and wishes her to make her 
choice between himself and Louis, 
Lee sets out on the dangerous rescue 
mission upriver to Canton, where 
Louis is being held prisoner and is 
about to be executed as a spy. Louis 
is saved and brought back, wounded 
by a steel fragment from a shell-burst, 
and Jane makes her choice between 
the two: in favor of Lee. 

Except for the casual attitude to 
marriage by which the dilemma is 
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Know and Pray the Mass 





pf” ST. MARY MISSAL 





A way of life through the 
Mass, doctrine, devotion, 
and prayer. 

St. Mary Sunday Missal 
Prayers and Heritage 
384 pages. Pocket Size, 
34x34", Flexbound, 5$¢. 
Kivar, 78¢. Deluxe, $1.50. 
Leather ..cccceces $8.50 


At your bookstore or 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston 10 @ Chicago 6 @ Cincinnati | 
San Francisco 8 
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Eitstory of 
St. Meinrad 
Archabbey 


by ALBERT KLEBER, O.S.B. 
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aa 


A history of the first 100 years 
St. Meinrad Archabbey by a monk who 
has personally witnessed 60 years of 
it. 66 photos. 540 pages. 


Price $7.50 


Order from your Bookstore or 


THE GRAIL 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 








EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BOSTON, Benziger Bros., 95 Summer St. 

BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


———. The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madisom St. 


f 
~~ Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 
t. 


CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
Main 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 

CLEVELAND, William Taylor & Co. (14) 


ws “einen Catholic Bookshop, 205 E. Broad 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library ef 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


The stores listed above report their cet selling bocks during the current 
Popularity is estimated both by the frequency with which a book 


month. 


ig mentioned and by its relative position in each report. 
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KANSAS CITY, Mo., Catholic ‘coed Li- 
brary, 301 East Armour Blvd 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & a 120 West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestuut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
8th St. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keatings, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, _ Thomas More Gift Skop, 
1102 Chapel S 


NEW YORK, = Bros., 
Place. 


a. YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 


Inc., 26 Park 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA on. St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 
13th St. 


1218 
133 N. 
PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 


Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RICHMOND, Va., Taylor F. Campbell Religious 
Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


The point system ing the stores. 
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plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good view 
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glved, this is a wonderfully fast- 
d and convincing adventure tale, 
fluminated by several remarkable 
character sketches and a feeling for 
description. R. F. Grapy 
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And the man began his journey home, 
putting his trust in the words Jesus 
had spoken to him (John 4:50; Gos- 
pel for 20th Sunday after Pentecost). 


Among many other distinctive quali- 
ties, there is about the Gospel of St. 
John a certain reminiscent tenderness 
that is genuinely moving. When John 
chronicles how our divine Lord, re- 
tuning to Galilee after spending the 
first Passover of His public life at 
Jerusalem, revisited the town named 
Cana, he cannot record the incident 
without recalling also about his be- 
loved Master that this was the place 
there He had turned the water into 
wine, 

It is to a degree remarkable that 
the second miracle performed in this 
Galilean town has been so overshad- 
owed by the first that no one of us, 
hearing the phrase, the miracle of 
Cana, would think of the striking cure 
of a nobleman’s son. Yet St. John’s 
Passing recollection, deftly flipped 


back into his conscious memory by 
the busy and loving Holy Spirit, sug- 
gests that there might be profit in 
comparing the two miracles of Cana. 

The pair of happenings could hardly 
be more different. In one case a mortal 
sickness is cured; in the other, water 
is changed into wine. In the second 
event a father and presumably a 
mother are saved from heartbreak; 
in the first a young married couple are 
saved from embarrassment. One mir- 
acle takes place at a wedding-feast; 
the other in the open street. The boy 
is healed by our Saviour in absentia; 
the water became wine under what 
might be called our Lord’s direct and 
personal supervision. The later wonder 
was performed at the plea of the 
lad’s father; the first was done at the 
request of Christ’s own mother. 

So many contrasts in the two mir- 
acles of Cana! And then the fond at- 
tention of the true reader of the Gos- 
pels goes ranging back to that single 
verse of John’s fourth chapter: And 
the man began his journey home, put- 
ting his trust in the words Jesus had 
spoken to him. 

The father of the sick boy had met, 
at our Saviour’s hands, a sort of re- 
fusal. Christ had spoken somewhat 
abruptly: No, He would not come to 
the great man’s home. The nobleman 
was asked to believe against all ap- 
pearances, to place his faith simply in 
what our Lord said. 

Now, without any effort at all, we 
see again the scene at the wedding- 
feast. The watchful, tenderhearted 
Mother of Christ received a strange 
answer when she murmured so quietly 
to her Son, They have no wine. What 
she heard from the lips of our Lord 
would seem to be a sort of refusal. 
She turns away radiant, sure, serene. 
As always, her mighty faith rests 
strongly and tranquilly in this divine 
Son of hers whom she knows as no 
other human could ever know Him. 
She understands exactly what He 
wishes: she puts her complete trust 
in Him, she relies even on the words 
which Jesus doesn’t speak at all. 

The glowing common denominator 
of the two miracles of Cana is the 
moral miracle which is greater than 
either, the true wonder of absolute, 
blind, unreasoning trust in Christ our 
Lord. For the one who deeply loves 
our Lord a time comes—and soon, 
please God!—when he stops asking for 
signs and cures and solutions and an- 
swers and miracles, and, instead, 
simply offers to Jesus the sign and the 
cure and the solution and the answer 
and the miracle of his own utter trust, 
his steady, unquestioning confidence, 
perhaps against all appearances, that 
Christ our Lord knows well and will 
surely do whatever is best. Amen: so 
be it. © Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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ALL SUMMER LONG. The best that 
can be said of Robert Anderson’s new- 
est play is that it is not as insidiously 
immoral as his contribution to the pre- 
ceding season, Tea and Sympathy. In 
the latter adultery was recommended 
as an occasional aid to psychic ther- 
apy. His present offering is a meander- 
ing portrayal of family bickering. 

The leading characters are two 
brothers, the older of whom, after his 
military stint, had become a college 
basketball star. The younger is a lad 
of eleven who has been advised by 
his guidance teacher to spend the 
summer in some constructive way and 
make it the subject of a composition 
to be submitted in the fall. There is 
an older married sister who is so vain 
of her figure that she doesn’t welcome 
the prospect of having a baby, and 
attempts self-inflicted abortion. There 
is her easygoing husband. 

The father of the family is falling 
into the irascibility of middle age, a 
procrastinator whose failure to repair 
the family car has caused the older 
son to become a cripple, ending his 
career as a lionized athlete. Mother, 
of course, is all sweetness and under- 
standing, running over with affection 
for the continually quarreling mem- 
bers of the household. 

The family lives in a house on the 
bank of a river, and the water is rap- 
idly washing away the earth support- 
ing its foundation. While the father 
waits for the State to do something 
about the encroachment of the river, 
his younger son builds a retaining 
wall. He completes the wall just be- 
fore it is time to go back to school. 

Presented at the Coronet by The 
Playwrights’ Company, All Summer 
Long was directed by Alan Schneider. 
Jo Mielziner designed the set that re- 
inforces the mood of a disintegrating 
family and a crumbling shore line. 

John Kerr, Ed Begley and June 
Walker are featured as the older son, 
father and mother. John Randolph is 
the son-in-law, Clay Hall is the young- 
er brother and Carroll Baker is the 
married sister. Daniela Boni is a kid 
from next door. All are so alive in 
their roles, as though they were living 
instead of interpreting characters, that 
distributing honors is embarrassing. 
Your reviewer, coward that he is, 
avoids the chore. June Walker is John 
Kerr’s real as well as his stage mother. 
The boy has a lot to learn before he 
will be able to fill a role with his 
mother’s easy abandon. 


All this is not to say that Mr. Kerr’s 
performance of his role is not equal to 
the author’s concept. Mr. Anderson 
has written a succession of scenes 
which, while each is interesting in it- 
self, do not meld in continuous action. 
In each scene we recognize the char- 
acters as people we have recently met, 
but their momentary clashes and 
agreements have only a scant rele- 
vance to their preceding frictions and 
attitudes. There is no buildup of ten- 
sion. 

All Summer Long is interesting be- 
cause its characters are sharply etched, 
its scenes skilfully constructed and its 
performance entrusted to a corps of 
on-the-ball actors. 

P. S. One of Mr. Anderson’s early 
plays was produced by the Black- 
friars. Perhaps he should renew his 
association with Fr. Carey, O.P., who 
might inform him that drama has an 
edifying as well as an esthetic func- 
tion. Mr. Anderson has too much 
talent to waste it on mere “slice-of- 
life’ drama. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











HANSEL AND GRETEL is that wel- 
come and all-too-rare phenomenon: a 
film made especially with the juvenile 
trade in mind. The big movie com- 
panies usually steer away from such 
projects as financially hazardous (they 
should take a good, long look at the 
weekday crowds of parents and small 
fry queuing up at the New York the- 
atre where this one just opened). It 
is hardly surprising, then, that Hansel 
and Gretel is the work of an indepen- 
dent producer. His name is Michael 
Myerberg and his film is an intelli- 
gently conceived, nicely Technicol- 
ored adaptation of Humperdinck’s 
perennial children’s opera. 

For film purposes the story is acted 
out by puppets against stylized set- 
tings. The puppets themselves, called 
Kinemins, are touted as something 
revolutionary in their field. About one- 
quarter life size, they are charmingly 
executed (there should be a profitable 
sideline in reproducing them for the 
Christmas doll counters) and are 
capable of registering a much wider 
range of actions and emotions than 
ordinary puppets. Though their tech- 
nologically superior qualities do not 
include freedom from the traditional 
puppet’s jerkiness, the Kinemins fit 
into and enhance the fairy-tale at- 
mosphere as no conventional movie- 
making technique could. 

This artful, make-believe quality 
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also extends to Padraic Colum’s lug; 
English adaptation of the libretto ay4 
to the excellent singing actors wh 
furnish the puppet’s voices. Mildre; 
Dunnock is the Mother, Frank Rogie 
the Father, Constance Brigham bg, 
Hansel and Gretel, while the Witch ; 
played by English comedienne Any 
Russell with some startling, Tally} 
Bankhead-like inflections which pp. 
vide the grownups with an unexpectej 
dividend of sophistication. 
(Myerberg) 


THE BLACK SHIELD OF }al. 
WORTH is another good bet in , 
more conventional vein for the young. 
sters. It is based (no doubt loosely) 
on Howard Pyle’s Men of Iron ani 
has to do with a young squire wh 
thwarts a dastardly scheme to unseat 
King Henry IV. Historically, the film 
is rather simple-minded (among 
other things it suggests that Prince 
Hal, played by Dan O’Herlihy, fo 
the purest of motives, only pretended 
to be a drunkard). And its hero (Tony 
Curtis) and heroine (Janet Leigh), 
as well as its scheme of action, smack 
more of Hollywood than of Olde Eng. 
land. Nevertheless it does contain a 
store of unexpected virtues, including 
some very interesting and authentic. 
looking sequences about the training 
for knighthood. 

Its casting is also felicitous. The 
villains, who are supposed to be broth- 
ers, are played by David Farrar and 
Patrick O’Neal, who look as though 
they might be brothers. The second 
romantic leads (Barbara Rush, Craig 
Hill) are unusually appealing, and 
the supporting cast includes such stal- 
warts as Herbert Marshall, Torin 
Thatcher and Rhys Williams. 

In short, as a Technicolored, Cin- 
emaScoped action piece it is innocu- 
ous, livelier and better constructed 
than most. (Universal-International) 


THE BOB MATHIAS STORY is a1- 
other in the cycle of modestly budg- 
eted, semi-documentary “American 
athletes’ success stories.” The two 
time Olympic decathlon champion 
plays himself without oppressive sel 
consciousness. His wife Melba (thisis 
a new angle) plays herself, and proves 
in both looks and manner of deport: 
ment to be a big improvement over 
the kind of starlet who would other 
wise have got the job. The acting 
carried ‘by Ward Bond as the high- 
school coach and Ann Doran ane 
Howard Petrie as Bob’s parents 
Richard Collins provides a function 
script which exudes a naive but quité 
winning wholesomeness; and the ath 
letic contests are undeniably exciting 
for the family. (Allied Artists) 
Morra WALSH 
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OF hal. Edited by Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. In this book the approach to Mary 
bet ina is something new in American literature. Much has been written of Marian 
the young. dogma, many books teach devotion to Mary, but little has been written, at least 
ot in English, of the cultural values for which Mary stands. It is neither merely 
| re: theological nor devotional. It is necessarily grounded in theology and has many 
> to unseat devotional references. The fixed and definite purpose of the authors of this book 
y, the film is to present Mary as a cultural ideal for modern man. 
| (among 
hat Prince 
erlihy, for 
pretended 
ero (Tony In Mary and Modern Man, ten authors, priests and laymen, 
et Leigh), show that Mary has a place in the life of all of us just as she 
ion, smack had in the life of Christ and His apostles. They write of her 
Olde Eng. great gifts and virtues, her perfect motherhood, her admirable 
contain a purity. They illustrate what she meant to other generations 
, including and what she can mean to ours. They narrate Mary’s great 
authentic. messages at La Salette, Lourdes and Fatima. They show how 
re training in the Incarnation she asserted the sanctity of the flesh when 
through her the “Word became flesh.” They teach how she 
itous. The can bring sanctity to souls. 
be broth- 
Sean She is given to us as a pattern for humanity, a perfect ideal. 
as though At no time does the reader feel that what Mary can mean 
he second to our civilization is impossible of attainment. The collabora- 
ush, Craig tors are practical in their presentation of her. They are con- 
aling, and vincing. The reader sees clearly that for all her wondrous 
: such stab perfections, far from being remote from us, Marty is a practical 
all, Torin model and ideal for us in our daily lives. 
ns. 
ored, Cin- Such is the theme of this original volume, which shows Mary 
is innocv- in anew meaning for all Catholics at all levels. It fulfills a long- 
constructed desired need in American literature by presenting the Mother 
ational) of God as a cultural ideal for modern man. 231 pages $3.50 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—514”, 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





ORANGES, grapefruit, uncolored, juiceful. 
Individually selected, $3.50 bushel. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Riolemca, Palatka, 
Florida. 





PINKING SHEARS: Only $1.95 postpaid. 
Chromium plated, precision made. Man- 
ufacturer’s Christmas overstock. Guaran- 
teed $7.95 value or money refunded. 
Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 
1704 W. Farwell Avenue, Chicago 26, 
Illinois. 








JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC and IMPORTED 
RECORDS 
Catholic and Irish Records 


Catalog Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 


Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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Amende honorable 

Epitor: After the publication in 
AmErica of my article of Sept. 4, I 
received a letter from Prof. John Gass- 
ner, co-editor of Our Heritage of 
World Literature, one of the college 
textbooks I criticized unfavorably. I 
should like to quote some of Prof. 
Gassner’s remarks: 

“(Your criticisms] are going to be 
very helpful to me in the work of re- 
vising Our Heritage of World Litera- 
ture. In fact, I am in the process of 
making thorough revisions in the 
European section... . 

“There would be little point in my 
explaining why certain things of a 
troubling or confusing nature appear 
in the Heritage, for you probably un- 
derstand the reasons better than I. 
You may have observed, for example, 
that the Medieval Christian Literature 
was added to The Bible in order to 
give weight to ‘Hebraism’ as against 
‘Hellenism.’ A few selections from 
the Bible, I feared, would make a 
pitiably slender selection after five 
full-length plays, two or three epics, 
etc., in the Hellenic part of the first 
big unit of the book. 

“I have sought the guidance of Fr. 
James Keller of the Christophers in 
the matter of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
expect to check with Prof. Anton Pegis 
of the Institute of Medieval Studies, 
Toronto. 

“I know that I cannot hope to pre- 
sent a text both in the selections and 
the introductions that will be beyond 
criticism. It is particularly difficult at 
the undergraduate level, as you know. 
. .. However, I shall try to be vigilant, 
and I should like again to express my 
gratitude for the correction you have 
given me.... ” 

Prof. Gassner’s letter should be of 
considerable interest to all teachers of 
English and European literature in 
Catholic colleges. 

HELENE MAGARET 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 


“Game” of business 
Epitor: In Current Comment for Sept. 
25 (p. 605) issue you discuss the in- 
triguing phenomenon of concomitant 
recession, falling farm prices, and 
stable prices of manufactured goods. 
You ask, “Has management, especially 
big-business management, achieved 
such firm contro] in administering 
prices that it can successfully buck the 
law of supply and demand?” 

At about the same time I read this 
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I was reading Strategy in Poker, Busi. 
ness and War (Norton, 1950), by 
John D. McDonald. The following 
quotation seems to fit in with your 
comment: 


Classical economics makes its 
calculations on the assumption 
that no single individual produces 
a large enough amount of the 
total supply to effect a relevant 
price change. Price, accordingly, 
is the automatic regulator of sup- 
ply and demand. This situation 
may be known to the farmer, but 
it is rarely known to the manu- 
facturer. For when only a few 
traders (the characteristic Big 
Three or Big Four) are present in 
a market, each has some degree 
of control over output and price. 
Monopoly influence in this sense 
is characteristic of industrial mar- 
kets. Free competition among 
many individuals has‘ steadily 
been displaced by the strategical 
competition and_ struggle of 
smaller numbers of combinations 
of individuals in such forms as 
corporations, trade unions and 
various associations (p. 87). 
Mr. McDonald’s book is a popular 
discussion of the von Neumann-Mor- 
genstern Theory of Games. The The- 
ory of Games suggests a novel ap- 
proach to the notion of monopoly by 
considering “combinations” a “strat- 
egy” necessary to success in the 
“game” of business. Control of prices, 
to some extent, would seem almost 
inevitable. JAMEs CUTLER 
Chicago, Ill. 


Question of primacy 
Epitor: Your editorial note (Cortes’ 
pondence, 10/16) regarding the 
Archbishop of Dublin as Primate 0) 
Ireland and the Archbishop of Ar 
magh as Primate of All Ireland 
prompts the remark that relations be- 
tween the incumbents of these two 
sees were not always as cordial a 
they are today. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia (s¢ 
“Armagh”) gives a brief account 0 
the dispute that arose in the 17th 
century between Blessed Oliver Plur- 
ket of Armagh and Archbishop Pete 
Talbot of Dublin. At a meeting of the 
Catholic clergy in Dublin in 167 
each refused to sign subsequent tt 
the other. In 1719, Clement XI ruké 
that Armagh had the precedence. 

Oliver Plunket may very well 
Ireland’s next canonized saint. 

PaTRICK J. MULLANEY 

New York, N. Y. 














